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SPRING MILLINERY. 


ONNETS are beguiling things. How apt we are to 
admire them in the abstract, poised on the hand, as we 
would a flower, for their fine texture, their charming hues, 
their graceful curve and tilt! What could be lovelier than 
the droop of this feather, the tint of this flower that rivals 
Nature’s handiwork, the delicate tracery of the lace, and the 
half-concealed glimmer of the jewel? Yet the exquisite 
coloring of ribbons and feathers may enviously kill the 
complexion, or be forever at odds with the wearer's eyes, 
and the graceful curve of a certain line may treacherously 
lead the eye directly to one’s very worst feature. It is never 
safe to lose sight of the distinction between a hat and my 
hat, for once on the head the hat ceases to be an inde- 
pendent quantity, and becomes part and parcel of the wearer, 


SPRING HAT AND PELERINE 


altering for better or for worse the contour of the head, the 
ee weer ee of the stature, the effect of the complexion. 

he picturesque model illustrated above, made by Madame 
Carlier, Avenue de |'Opéra, Paris, is of dark chestnut straw. 
A broad bow of glacé green velvet is placed in front of 
the crown and held by a large strass buckle. Two loops of 
écru guipure lace attached inside the brim droop each 
side of the front in most effective fashion. The brim is 
rolled up closely at the sides, causing the front to project in a 
point. Long-stemmed tulips are erect at the back of the 
crown. 

The pretty pes in full broad pleats is of biscuit-colored 
cloth, the neck jbecomingly finished. with a boa composed of 
puffs of silk muslin. 

In the group shown on page 816 a simple turban for a 
young lady is illustrated, of sage-green rough straw, trimmed 


with a satin-striped scarf in cream, old-rose, and green, ten 
inches wide, which is twined about the crown and arranged 
in a bow with fringed ends at the left, to which two black 
lace quills are added. 

A crownless capote bonnet for an elderly lady has a brim 
of net covered with black gelatine spangles, with two stiff 
loops of the spangled net at the front. ‘ bow of black rib- 
bon, with crossed jet pins thrust through, is placed over the 
frontof the open crown, and two ribbons are carried from 
it to the back to form the strings. 

A beige-colored chip round hat illustrated is trimmed with 
biscuit-colored lace, which surrounds and veils the brim, be- 
ing drawn on yellow ribbon ornamented with gilt buckles. 
A cluster of blue corn-flowers is placed toward the back, fas- 
tened with a knot of yellow ribbon, and another flat bow is 
tied at the centre of the crown, 
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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY,—814 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may Legin with any Number. 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG,” 
Epna Lyauu's brilliant story, which hegan in Harper's 
Bazan for April 8th, will be continued in special eight-page 
monthly Supplements, the first of which will be given in the 


} 


number of the Bazan published on May 6th. 
d / y 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Ladies’ Summer Toilettes, including T rav- 
elling Gowns, Blouses, and Capes, Girls’ Frocks and Jackets, 
Work. Patterna, ete., ete 


APRIL SONG. 
COS little April winds, 
Puff your dear lips; 
Curl round the veering vanes, 
The waiting ships, 
And toss, the forest through, 
The topmost tips! 
There is no life till you 
Bring back the blue. 


Come, sky-born April winds, 
And blow, and blow 

The fleecy cloud above, 
The drift below, 

And set your breath before 
The salt sea’s flow, 

And on the brook’s bright floor 

Your jewels pour! 


Come, mighty April winds, 

Aud bid the bud 
Call to its blushing cheek 

The earth's best blood; 
On dearth of bloom, and drouth, 

slow flowers in flood; 
Blow Summer and the South 
From your sweet mouth! 

Harrier Prescotr Srorrorp. 


THE MAGIC OF A FACE. 

NE is sometimes tempted to believe that personal 
( beauty must be the one supreme blessing, so 
many are the nostrums advertised, so alluring and 
iumerous are the invitations to try this, that, or the 
other infallible preparation warranted to restore a 
faded complexion, to remove facial blemishes, or to 
defy Time’s effacing fingers. ‘* Beauty is its own 
excuse for being,” but does the desire to possess 
beauty excuse these specific modes of obtaining it? 
and is it really obtainable by any such devices? The 
longing for outward loveliness must be innate, for at 
every period of the world means have been sought to 
make or mar the visage in accordance with crude or 
artistic ideas of attractiveness. In that cruel inter- 
view where my lord Hamlet uses harshest words to 
the artless Ophelia he says: ‘‘I have heard of your 
paintings too, well enough. God has given you one 
face, and you make yourselves another.” A gentle 
Quakeress, guileless of plagiarism, once modified 
this accusation in a way that robbed it of all malice 
and made it a wise and helpful thought. Toa young 
niece who was bewailing her own lack of beauty she 
said, tenderly, **The good Lord gave thee plain fea- 
tures, but he left it to thee to make thine own ex- 
pression.” The girl took her lesson and learned it 
thoroughly, aud now that the graces of her amiable 
character illumine her face, none ever thinks of it as 
plain. Her great wealth—and riches too often serve 
as a cloak for unloveliness of mind or person—is en- 
tirely lost sight of in the affluence of noble womauly 
qualities, while her cultivated intellect and affection- 
ate disposition give to her face that charm which is 
lacking in features 


“Puultily faultess, icily regular, splendidly null.” 


The fairies who brought gifts to the little prin- 
cesses never forgot to endow them with charms more 
lasting aud not less winning than the marvellous 
beauty which was to dazzle all eyes; aud while my- 
thology paid full homage to the power of loveliness 
by inventing Venus, yet the peerless goddess owed 
much of her sway to that mysterious cestus which 
gave such lustre to her charms that envious Juno 
deigned to ask humbly for the loan of the girdle of 
fascination. Hence a moral—even beauty in a dei- 
fied form needs more than perfection of face and fig- 
ure to make it truly attractive. ‘* Haudsome is that 
handsome does” echoes from childhood days, and 
forbids all claim to originality for this sage bit of rea- 
soning. One never quite believed it then, but thouglit 
that beauty must be more than skin deep, and those 
who did not possess the ** fatal gift” sighed for it, in 
spite of virtuous efforts to attain handsome goodness. 

The neglect of all the finer qualities of mind and 
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heart leads surely to deterioration of beauty. The 
face of a man who had in youth what romance-writ- 
ers delight to call ‘‘ the features of a young Greek 
god” was found at middle age to have grown inex- 
plicably coarse in outline. The clear-cut profile was 
blurred, the eyes under the arched brows were dull 
aud heavy, and there was no charm left in what had 
once been a singularly prepossessiug countenance. 
To ove who, after an absence of years, met the man 
thus changed, a friend gave the pithy explanation: 
“X is an idler. He lounges lazily through life, 
simply existing, without thought, without action.” 
How differeut from this are the faces chiselled into 
perfection by noble thoughts and kindly feelings !-— 
faces “like a benediction,” which are so transfigured 
by the inward loveliness shining through the veil of 
flesh that it is not possible to analyze the features or 
subject them to criticism. Enough for us that they 
have won our hearts, aud that they have 
“A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face 
The lineaments of Gospel books.” 








SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN. 
[— N RS. VAN TWIL- 
4 LER was not 
aye to-day, and saw 
Pie rte ut few people. Bab- 
AM Gbater Gon focller: son, however, admitted 
-d me. Babson, by-the- 
way, is Mrs. Van Twil- 
Cc ler's butler, To the 
Palerdays outsider he is only 
—— sareiegemeaetieteicense a scrupulously neat, 
suave, faultlessly cour- 
teous, and always grave attendant, passing his entire exist- 
ence in swallow-tail coat and white tie, a mere human item, 
u sort of paragraph of existence, without context of family 
or friends. To Mrs. Van Twiller, Babson is, on the other 
hand, one of those necessary cog-wheels in the machinery 
of all well-regulated households, no more to be dispensed 
with than the down weight in the old-fashioned hall clock. 
He is something rarer still, a loyal servant. Moreover, hav- 
ing been for years *‘a student of life,” as he once told me, 
he is indispensable to his mistress in her life of hospitality. 
The little shades and tokens of every-day interest, the lifted 
eyebrow as a guest is announced, the absence of interest in 
the preparation of another's second cup of tea, the passive 
acceptance of a visitor’s preparations for departure—all these 
are to him so many weather signs, straws of etiquette 
showing the direction of the social wind, and whether it 
blows hot or blows cold for the guest whose coat he removes 
or whose carriage he summons. Babson, indeed, is so im- 
portant a personage that I owe him an apology for not hav- 
ing introduced him before, rather than one for having now 
given him so large a place. 

The subject of absorbing interest to us all at Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s to-day—and Mrs. Van Twiller is never too ill to 
take an iuterest in something else — was the *‘ New York 
School of Applied Design for Women,” the directors of 
which are Judge Ingraham, Rev. Dr. Brown, Benjamin 
C. Porter, J. Carroll Beckwith, Miss Callender, Thomas B. 
Clarke, William H. Fuller, Elihu Root, Mrs. James Harri- 
man, and Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins. One day last week an ex- 
hibition of the work to be sent to Chicago was given. I 
was unable myself to be there, but from what I heard to- 
day, few things having a more phenomenal growth have 
ever been started in New York. Six months ago the affair 
was a venture. To-day it is an established fact. Then pro- 
vision was made for twenty students, one director, an artist, 
announcing that if forty women came the school might be 
considered more than a success. ‘To-day there are over two 
hundred students. Eighteen different States are represented ; 
and now plans are being made for a woman's hotel, in which 
its students may be lodged. “The walls will be up and 
the house finished, I believe,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, “ before 
the rest of the world has done discussing the idea, and at 
lust we shall have the first of the long-talked-of hotels for 
women.” It was this hotel in which the good lady was so 
interested to-day. Nothing, however, more delightful than 
the house in which the clusses are now held could be de- 
sired; just on the corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, every one of its wide windows lets in great 
floods of sunshine. There is no noise of elevated road, 
but two lines of surface cars, passing either side, carry the 
student to any part of town. Best of all, however, the work 
of the school is already a success financially. It is sold 
almost as rapidly as it is produced—one reason why, as it 
was explained, even more of it was not on exhibition. 
Twenty designs for carpets had been sold to one man only 
the week before. 


** But how,” said Van Pennwyppe to one of the directors 
the day of the exhibition, “did you ever know how to reach 
80 many women in different parts of the country?” 

“We didn’t,” was the answer. ‘They simply heard of 
the school and came. When a woman really wants any- 
thing, she is always on the alert for the slightest breath or 
hint to lead her to it. Don't you suppose if they told you 
of a school where you could be taught to write five columns 
in an hour you would rush to it at once?” 

Van Peuuwyppe blushingly confessed that he would. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


J ITH every new national admivistration there comes 
usually 4 new outcry ugainst the peruicious habit of 
sending abroad ministers of the United States who speak no 
language but their own. The habit is. pernicious, because. 
although the knowledge of foreign languages is not the first 
and essential gift for an ambassador, it is of immense second- 
ary importance. It is vot the prime essential; for if it were, 
we should only need to select our ambassadors among cou- 
riers or waiters. It is a secondary need; for the want of a 
foreign language, or at least of the French language, keeps 
an American always somewhat isolated, so far as concerns 
those with whom he has most to deal. So much is true; 
but when the critics go farther and say, as was said the other 
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da; the Italian t of a that 
Sn aie aa phd errors, the 
critics write very hastily. The precise phrase used is this: 


‘Is it not commonly case that the ministers we send 
pe ry wnee neither French, which every di ae is com- 
pe to know in every other country, nor the language of 
the country he to?” Setting ee the curious gram- 
matical tangle of singular and plural in this sentence—which 
indicates perhaps that the American who writes it may have 
lived abroad a little too long—the statement itself seems 
quite exaggerated. Certainly vothing strikes a travelling 
American more than the fact that while his fellow-country- 
men may speak foreign lan ill, their English cousins, 
on the whole, speak them even well. He even finds his 
nationality recognized sometimes by the fact that although 
he makes mistakes, they are, on the whole, those of an Amer- 
ican, and not of an Englishman, and so are a little milder. 

This is not, perbaps, altogether a compliment. The more 
nasal tones of the American, his more even intonation, and 
his more rapid speech, all count in his favor in speakin 
French, as compared with the ee although, o 
course, his great advantage lies in that strong desire for as- 
similation which is at once the American's strength and 
weakness. As compared with other nations, no Frenchman 
would ever admit that any German can by any possibility 
speak French well; and Frenchmen are apt to extend the same 
disapproval to Spaniards and Italians. That Russians and 
Poles have a special gift for all foreign languages is univer- 
sally admitted, though observers differ as to the explanation. 
It is especially as to the Englishman that the comparison is 
here made, and though he is very apt, as the present writer 
holds, to speak his own language better than the American, 
it by no means follows that he can speak any other tongue 
even as well. Here his insularity stands in his way. I have 
known a cultivated Englishman who had kept house for 
several years in Paris without learning enough of French to 
ask his way on the street, or make a purchase at a shop ex- 
cept through an interpreter. Lord Beaconsfield never flat- 
tered his constituents more skilfully than when, at the 
Congress of Vienna, he insisted on making his speech in 
English, although he could, it is said, have done it just as 
easily in French. As a matier of fact, one sees in the Eng- 
lish papers just the same sarcasms upon “ diplomatists with- 
out French” which appear in our own. 

How can it be otherwise when, among those social classes 
in England from which diplomatists are taken, French is 
confessedly « rare accomplishment? There can hardly be a 
higher authority on this subject than the late Lord Hough- 
ton, whose perfect familiarity with French made him 
always a welcome guest on the continent of Europe. Lord 
Houghton wrote, some years ago, ‘‘ When a distinguished 
foreigner comes to London, it is almost impossible to collect 
a dinner party in the highest circles who can speak with 
comfort and precision what he has a right to consider the 
present vernacular tongue of good society throughout Eu- 
rope” (Essays on a Liberal Education, edited by Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, p. 379). Certainly no such statement could possibly 
be made of New York, whether in the circles of fashion, of 
literature, or of art. It could not even be truthfully said of 
Philadelphia, of Boston, of Chicago. Lord Houghton goes 
on to draw the inference that “an equality with the rest of 
the world in this respect is not required of the English gen- 
tleman.” The truth may be, after all, that both English- 
men and Americans have a confirmed habit of severe criti- 
cism on their own country, and are apt to muke rather 
sweeping assertions, which must be taken with allowance. 

Apart from all exaggerations, it is douotless true that too 
little regard has often been paid to the selection of our for- 
eign ministers, and especially as to this point of language. 
But it must be repeated that it is not the primary point. In 
the first place, there is reason to think that English is des- 
tined gradually to supplant French, first as a travelling and 
commercial language, and ultimately as a diplomatic and 
social tongue. at apart from that, a man of strong will 
and decisive character can make himself better understood 
through an interpreter than can a man who simply knows 
how to be feeble in balf a dozen dialects without one. In 
a late book describing the experiences of a British corre- 
spondent in Paris during the Commune, one may read strong 
tributes to our American minister, Mr. Washburne,who stood 
his ground when the other foreign embassies had scattered, 
and made his house the asylum for the distressed of all 
nations. I remember to have attended a Prison Reform 
Congress in Paris in 1878, where the proceedings were in 
French, and where the late Dr. E. C. Wines, stumbling on 
through confused syntax and awkward pronunciation, took 
and held the leadership of the meeting, and was treated 
with profound respect by all the European authorities. It 
did not need that Stanley should have passed a competitive 
examination in the African dialects in order to make his 
way across Africa. ‘* A strong will,” says Emerson, *‘is al- 
ways in fashion.” It is of importance that every American 
who is to occupy a prominent position in Europe should be 
a man of fine manners, a good linguist, and accustomed to 
the usages of the best society; but it is of yet more impor- 
tance that he should be a man of character and energy. 
In this respect, too, we have often been careless, and have 
sometimes learned by bitter experience the penalties of mis- 
take. 

Whether this demand can often be well filled by those 
who by preference reside in Europe may be doubted. If it 
be true, as the London Daily News has lately said, that the 
American republic has secured inestimable gratitude from 
the human race by simply existing with unimpaired strength 
for a hundred years, then it is probable that those who have 
assisted in the creation of that success by staying at home 
and taking a part in it will be likely to represent its spirit 

t. Itis curious how often the Americans most popular 
aud successful abroad have been those least liked and even 
least respected at home; and it is noticeable that this class 
uniformly takes the high Tory side in foreign countries. In 
Louis Napoleon’s day our gilded youth affected Paris as a 
residence, and it was not the correct thing to be English; 
when Louis Napoleon fell, the same colony — over to 
England and accepted the Prince of Wales for their social 
arbiter. It is a phase of affectation which does not go very 
deep, perhaps, and the very people who have exhibited it 
may be tolerably good Americans when they get home. 
But there are many who never come home, except under 
protest; and here again the same ground of self-defence may 
be urged, since on aoe that in any Euro; continental 
town the number of expatriated English folk is greater than 
the American colony. But it is doubtful if these last really 
afford the best material for diplomatic representatives, even 
if they acquire » mixture of dialects as extensive as that of 
the English Pinkerton, who undertook an Italianized ver- 
sion of Addisoun’s , and wrote “‘ As I satto on the 
toppo of a rocko.” ; . 























THE OTHER FELLOW’S POINT OF VIEW. 


NE of the most difficult things in life is to regard a 
situation, see an object, or consider au event from a 
point of view not our own. The stronger our own person- 
ality, the more decided our opinions, the more difficult be- 
comes this generosity of mental gaze. The canny Scot, 
while wishing for the power to see ourselves ds others see 
us, might wisely have wished also that we might see others 
as they see themselves. To have opivions based on calm 
thought and quiet judgment, and to bold unto them, is a 
very good thing indeed, To insist upon your friend, Who 
is of different temperament and differently circumstanced, 
assuming those same opinions is surely insular and narrow. 
Insist upon your right to hold to your own point of view 
for yourself, aud accord to your friend or your friend] 
enemy the same privilege. Define in your own understand- 
ing the difference between lionlike firmness and asinine 
obstinacy. The one is as restful and supporting as a mild- 
eyed Normandy steed, the other as confusing and as an- 
noying asa kicking zebra. Many people go about the world 
with their opinions always in aggressive evidence. They 
recognize no point of view but their own. They court op- 
position, and regard with glee any opportunity of an attempt 
to convince the other fellow, not so much that Ae is entirely 
wrong, as that they are entirely right. It might be well to 
remember that a ** point” is an extremely small space, and 
that your own absolute pout of view holds accommodation 
but for yourself. Tolerance is a very good oil with which 
to soften the friction of human intercourse. If you will 
listen with patience to the other fellow’s exposition of his 
views, you may gain much interest therefrom. If we would 
discuss more and argue less, we should go far toward seeing 
why our own opinion is not endlessly repeated in the minds 
of others. 

I know aman who owned half of a semi-detached suburban 
house. This man had a firm, nay an obstinate, belief that red 
was the only suitable color for the paiuting of a country house. 
His semi-detached neighbor preferred u quiet color, but 
even more he preferred « quiet life, and so yielded, and the 
house was painted a brilliant red. The mild man stood it for 
a season, and then sold out to a widower with seven grow- 
ing boys, and the last condition of the aggressive man was 
far worse than his first. ‘This little tale has a moral, if you 
have but the grace to find it. You wear your own clothes, 
aud they fit you to your own way of thinking. You do 
not force them upon another man who is taller, or shorter, 
or broader, or heavier, and expect them to fit him. Treat 
your point of view as you do your clothes—have it good, 
well fitted, and wear it with such grace as may be; aud in 
the name of all that is comfortable Ict the other [fellow do 
the sume. FRANK CHAFFEE. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW SILKS AND SATINS. 


‘PHE modistes who receive les derniéres mots of fashion 

from Paris are showing some lovely silks, satinus, and 
mousselines for spring and summer wear. A novelty for 
dress waists and siceves is silk woven in puffs, each puff 
an inch or two in width, separated by bands of striped satin. 
Thus white China silk puffs are gathered to bands an inch 
wide of alternate stripes of pink and white satin, each stripe 
having black Jines on the edges. For entire dresses are silk 
muslins, accordion-pleated in waving diagonal lives that are 
suid to endure crush and wear without being flattened. 
‘These come iv all the light stylish colors, and in white and 
black. They will be used for blouse waists, for sleeve 
puffs, and for bertha frills, when they do not form the whole 
dress. Liberty satin is delightfully soft and light for even- 
ing gowns, aud for the drooping puffs of sleeves and ruffles 
of 1830 gowns. New corded silks have the cords crossing in 
pairs of a color contrasting with the ground, and finished 
with the tiniest seed dots of black, as pale gray silk with 
two pink cords dotted with black and alternating with black 
cords, or else lilac silk with white cords, and also with green 
cords pointillés with black. Chiné flower desigus of gay 
colors on yellow ground of fine gros grain are used by 
Worth, and are imported for dinner and evening dresses. 
Very dainty white taffeta has hair stripes of black quite 
near together, with also rose-bud stripes of pink and green 
or yellow and green at intervals. The serviceable Louisine 
twilled silks are revived in checks of stylish color. Small 
Maltese crosses are brocaded in white on pink and Nile- 
green suralis. Pule violet surahs have white pencilied stripes 
thickly dotted with darker violet and white spots. 


TRIPLE SKIRTS. 


Many dresses with triple skirts are among the latest im- 
portations. An excelleut illustration of such dresses was 
given on page 280 of Bazan No. 14. These skirts consist of 
three wide flounces shaped without gathers and mounted on 
a silk foundation, each ment lapping deeply on that below 
it. Worth makes crépon skirts in this — for walking 
dresses, edging each flounce with narrow white guipure— 
merely scallops of the lace not an iuch deep. This is very 
pretty in écru crépon, with a full shirt waist of purplish-red 
satin surah with odd marks and dots of white and green. 
Three box-pleats of the crépon edged with guipure go up 
the front and back of this waist from a satin ribbon belt 
(which is tied in front with long ends) to a stock-collar of 
wider ribbon. ‘The sleeves are of the surah, and there is a 
triple cape of the crépon lined with surah, very much point- 
ed in front, and all the edges are finished with guipure. 
Other crépon skirts have their edges cut in points, and com- 
pleted with narrow white lace set on without fulness. 

The triple skirt is also seen on serge, sacking, and diagonal 
wool dresses. These have a bell-shaped silk foundation 
skirt; the flounces follow the outline of the under-skirt, and 
are stitched several times on the edges. A tan-colored 
diagonal dress bas a rather long upper skirt reaching almost 
to the knee, with two varrower flounces, all edged with an 
inch-wide band of smooth cloth. A Directoire jacket with 
short round back and pointed front has a facing of cloth on 
the revers, collar,and sleeves. Inside the front is a waistcoat 
of thick silk in small intricate figures of tan and violet, the 
space below the throat filled in with a stock and draped 

lastron of Liberty’s supple satin shot in the colors of the 
Rgured waistcoat. Blue serge dresses with triple skirt have 
a black satin shirt waist with sleeves of blue, and also a 
triple cape of the serge to be added for the street. The 
edges of both cape and flounces have three rows of stitching 
as a finish, and the cape has a box-pleated ruche of black 
satin ribbon around the neck. 


GATHERED FLOUNCES. 


nadine, barége, or batiste, have 
covered entirely with gathered 


Thin materials, such as 
the skirt made of silk 
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flounces of the material. Five flounces of graduated width, 
cut bias and gathered very full, are in great favor for elab- 
orate summer frocks. They are simply hemmed, and are 
gathered without heading, each flounce lapping about two 
inches over that below it. From a third to a half extra ful- 
ness is added to the lower flounces, When made of pe 
dine, narrow purling like that edging ribbons is ad to 
the hem, or else the narrowest edging of luce in points or 
~~ is used. One of Doucet’s charming summer frocks 
is of shot green and blue silk grenadine with dots of the pre- 
vailing greev. A shot taffeta gored skirt is covered with five 
bias flounces of grenadine edged with black purling; the 
narrowest upper flounce is sewed in under a belt of black 
sutin ribbon two inches wide. The round surplice waist is 
of ombré moiré in fine waving lines, adding shades of the 
palest tilleul green and of violet to the green and blue in the 
grenadine. A four-inch ruffle of the gremadine trims the 
neck und crossed front, which laps to the right side—instead 
of the left, as is usual—and has pointed cnds of the moiré 
tied there by black satin ribbon loops. Two puffs of gren- 
adine form the elbow sleeves. A second French dress is of 
white silk batiste wiry like pineapple fabrics, and plaided 
with pink and black bars, a large pink dot being brocaded in 
each white square. This also has five bias flounces mounted 
on a white silk skirt, each flounce edged with black satin 
ribbon three-fourths of an inch wide, with baby-ribbon of 
pink satin laid over it at the top. A belt of pink satin rib- 
bon two inches wide is sewed to the skirt, and has a pink 
rosette at the back, with some black satin loops added to 
it. The waist is cut down low in V shape, drawn in bias 
folds from the shoulders to the belt, and is worn over a 
separate guimpe of the batiste gathered in Fe around a 
high collar of the black and pink ribbons. The sleeves are 
puffed to the elbow and ruffled below. This use of guimpes 
is a revival of an old fashion when inside handkerchiefs 
aud various uuder-waists and under sleeves were worn. 


THE PRINCESS MAY WAIST. 


Among novelties imported from London is a high round 
waist called the Princess May, to wear over the dress instead 
of a cape or jacket. It is usually black, cither of satin 
rivbous taken lengthwise and joined by rows of jet galloon, 
or else it is of piece satin striped with galloon of gold or 
copper tints or of jet. Llnstead of regular siceves, two ruffles 
of luce over pleated net frills are gathered in the armhole 
and extend nearly to the elbow. A ruche of lace is at the 
throat, and folds of satin are arranged as a girdle. Differing 
from this are Paris waists, low-vecked and sleeveless, made of 
satin or bengaline, to wear over a guimpe or dress waist of 
any summer fabric. One pretty waist of Liberty's bluck 
satin has a ruffle of the material four inches wide turned 
over from inside the low neck, and extending down the front 
as a wide jabot; it is lined throughout with green bengaline, 
and will be worn over green and black dresses. 


DRESSY BLOUSE WAISTS. 


To wear with various skirts, either colored or black, are 
accordion-pleated blouse waists of bluck silk muslin made 
over a fitted silk lining, a belt of narrow satin ribbon 
stitched on to hold the fulness, and a frill falling below of 
the pleated muslin six inches deep, edged with black satin 
baby-ribbou. This frill is to be worn outside the dress 
skirt in the way popular in London. The top of the blouse 
is held full under a stock-collar of satin ribbon four inches 
wide, hooked in the back under loops with two pointed up- 
turned ends. A double jabot, tapering to a point at the belt 
in front, is finished with a single row of baby-ribbon. Silk 
sleeves are covered down to the elbow with a large droop- 
ing puff of muslin, and are close below, with five rows of 
the narrow ribbon laid around the wrist on the plain muslin. 

Ombré surah ga! through many tints from one sel- 
vage to the other is the novelty of the season for blouse 
waists. Yellow surah shading to green and dotted with 
black is worn with a blue serge skirt and pelerine, and is 
made with seven lengthwise tucked bands with narrow puffs 
between. Other waists lapped in surplice fashion, the back 
also in diagonal folds, are of surah shading from blue-gray 
to pink, the lightest color at the top, the dark at the waist to 
make it look smaller. The V opening at the neck is covered 
by a biblike ruffle of white embrowered silk muslin at- 
— to a high collar of folds of the pink part of the 
surah. 

Ecru tussore silk, similar to pongee, but more lightly 
woven, is also used for blouses or shirt waists, simply gath- 
ered at neck and waist-line, with a shirtlike box-pleat in 
front, and a stock and belt of black, navy-blue, or green 
satin ribbon. Some ‘Turkish embroidered bands and rows 
of feather-stitching ure sometimes used for trimming, and a 
little Turkish jacket is added, of embroidered wool like that 
of the skirt. 

THE VICTORIA COLLARETTE. 


Evglish tailors who have also become dress and mantle 
makers have imported for street wear in the summer shoul- 
der ruffles of lace, grenadine, or satin, with long mantillalike 
fronts, called Victoria collarettes. These have two ruffles 
of the doubled material reaching just over the shoulder-tips, 
and an enormous ruche around the neck. The long narrow 
frouts are edged with lace, and may be tied on the bust or 
else belted in. Similar garments, called Duchess of Kent 
— are of bright-colored fancy fabrics with still broader 
ruffles. 

Triple capes of cloth or serge reaching only to the elbow 
are commended by tailors as wraps for general use. They 
are cut in circular form, without gathers at top, and are 
merely. stitched or corded on the ed One of brown, 
green, and blue cloths combined in well-selected shades cau 
be worn with gowns of either of these colors, and also with 
black dresses. Great care is needed in putting the right 
shades together. A gay little cape for wearing over white 
and blue flannel dresses in the country and for yachting is 
in the French tricolor, or our own red, white, and blue 
cloths. Violet, green, and gray are combined in another 
cape. 

ROUND HATS. 

Félix makes round hats of black lace in broad, nearly flat 
shapes, the front lifted on a band of velvet or jet, and 
trimmed with a wide jet ornament or with flowers. Virot 
sends a Continental hat with black riee-straw crown and 
plain chip brim, trimmed around the crown with cherry- 
colored velvet ribbon, on which rests a rope of many green 
stems of lilies-of-the-valley blossoms that are massed in a 
large round white cluster just to the left of the front. Red 
velvet loops coming up on the close side of the brim appear 
to hold these blossoms and also a high black ai ; 

Erect trimmings alike on both of round hats are in 

t favor,and consist of ‘rabbit ears” of velvet or rib- 

n, or a group of long-stemmed blossoms, such as biuets, 
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roses, or violets, or else of accordion-pleate) velvet or lace 
gathered round and flaring in aigrette shape. A twist of 
velvet around the crown and one or two rosettes at the back 

are fashionable 


of the brim complete the gurniture. 

Violets, lilacs, bluets, and silken po: oes 
flowers for trimming round hats. I y are massed in 
front, or in a cluster on each side, or else they edge the 
brim of rather large hats. ru straw hats and black 
hats trimmed with rose clusters are ¢ n to wear with 
various dresses. Pale grecn rice-straw hats trimmed with 
darker green velvet are specially liked with black dresses, 
and, of course, with green costumes. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs, C. Donovan; Miss 
Swirzer; Messrs. Reprenn; James McCreery & Co.; and 
Stern Broruens. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being Discussions on Sub- 
jects Connected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D., 
Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
IMustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. BY CLARA KATHLEEN 
ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir. ARTHUR 
Gorpon. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (‘* The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’’) 


THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author 
of “A Princess of Thule,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. The 
second volume is in press. 


ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE Rives. Illustrated. 
16mo, Printed with Wide Margins on Hand-made and 
Deckel-edged Paper, Bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIOT. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Ju a Box.) 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. By Maria LOUISE POOL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With ten Colored 
Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 00. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RuTH Mc- 
ENERY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


TIME’S REVENGES. 
MURRAY. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of Sir Charles Euan 
Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN BOnN- 


Post 


A Novel. By Davip CHRISTIE 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SAL, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 

JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS. Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edition, Revised by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents per volume: 
“Shandon Bells.””—*‘ Sunrise.’’—** White Wings.” — 
“That Beautiful Wretch.””—‘‘ The Maid of Killeena, 
etc.’?—‘“* Three Feathers.”” —‘* Madcap Violet.”? — 
* Kilmeny.”’—‘“‘In Silk Attire.’—‘‘A Princess of 
Thule.” —‘* The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” — 
‘“*A Daughter of Heth.””—‘‘ Lady Silverdale’s Sweet- 
heart,”’ etc. — ‘* Macleod of Dare.”—‘*Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly.”” Other Volumes to follow. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 
“Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa.’”” By HENRY 
M. STANLEY. 
“Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His Friendships.” 
By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. 
“Giles Corey, Yeoman.” 
WILKINS. 
“The Japanese Bride.” 
“* Coffee and Repartee.”” 
lilustrated. 


A Play. By Mary E. 


By NAOMI TAMURA, 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
3z2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





Fig. 3.—Saor Créron Gown. 


Summer Gowns. 


| IGHT gray serge is the material of the gown Fig. 1, with 
4 silver-threaded gray braid for trimming: Two rows of 
braid edge the bell skirt, and four rows girdle the short 
bodice, which has a seamless back and fronts,stretched on a 


— 


Fig. 1.—Seree Gown TRIMMED wiTn Bra. 
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fitted lining, and fastened on the 
left side. The plain front is re- 
lieved by some braiding, and the 
neck and wrists are bordered with 
it. The small cape is hooked on 
for out-door wear. 

The costume Fig. 2 is com- 
posed of a black lace skirt over 
black satin, with two thick box- 
pleated ruches of black satin su- 
rah placed one at the foot and one 
above the knee. The blouse bod- 
ice is of black satin surah, belted 
with ribbon, which falls in a long 
bow at the left of the front. 

The gown Fig. 3 is of yellow 
and white shot crépon of the 
coarse “alligator” crinkle. Four 
ruches of the ma- 
terial encircle the 
skirt, which is 
mounted over yel- 
low silk. The 
round bodice, very 
slightly gathered 
at the belt, has 
a crossed front 
opening on a 
white satin vest, 
with yellow satin 
folds edging the 
crépon. The deep 
lace collarette is 
bordered with yel- 
low. ribbon set 
under the edge. 
The belt is yellow 
satin. 


Visiting Women 
in Chicago. 

8 the time for 

the opening of 

the (.umbian Ex- 

positi draws near, 

many ;« ople are ask- 

ing each other such 

questions as these: 

How are people (es- 





Fig. 2.—Baack Lace Sxirt anp Satin Biovse. 
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pecially women) to arrange for accommodations during their 
stay in the World's Fair city? Do you know anything about 
the climate? What is the nature of street travel, etc., etc.? 

All persons intending to visit the exposition—and partic- 
ularly women coming alone—should know just where they 
are going to live before starting for Chicago, as a matter of 
economy, comfort, and safety. 

Although there are said to be many more than fifteen hun- 
dred hotels here, with accommodations for 500,000 guests, it 
is not wise to trust to chance or luck; and realizing this, the 
directors of the fair have created what they call ‘‘ A Bureau 
of Public Comfort,” for the purpose of securing to visitors 
rooms in reputable and accessible hotels, boarding-houses, 
and private dwellings. Any inquiries sent to “ The Bureau 
of Public Comfort, Rand-McNally Building,” at Chicago, 
will receive prompt and kindly attention. 

The larger hotels, like the Auditorium and Grand Northern, 
are only accessible to the rich, but the accommodations 
offered the public at moderate a are phenomenal. 

It would be impossible to tell in this paper of the many 
inexpensive World's Fair hotels where women alone, elder- 
ly people, and families of moderate means may be comfort- 
ably and pleasantly entertained, but the few I mention are a 
key-note to the many. 

‘The De Soto Club,” under the personal management of 
two of the leading men of Chicago, offers inexpensive, safe, 
and comfortable accommodation to its guests. The building 
has four hundred rooms, is fire-proof, lighted by electricity, 
and newly and neatly furnished. Prices range from one to 
three dollars a day for each person, but if two women oc- 
cupy one room $1 50 is asked. A certificate of membership 
is necessary, and costs five dollars. This certificate is sim- 
ply a guarantee of good faith, as the membership money is 
counted as room-rent upon the arrival of each guest. Meals 
are extra, but prices will be more than moderate, and the 
fare good. Applications can be made to Chapman Brothers, 
71 and 73 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

The Hotel Epworth is Methodist headquarters. It is situ- 
ated across the street from the fair grounds. The building 
is four story, 280 feet long by 178 feet deep, and is finely 
equipped in every particular. A certificate for one person 
costs two dollars, which must accompany the application. 
This membership fee does not apply to room rental. No fee is 
required for children under fifteen years of age. Each mem- 
bership entitles the member to accommodation for a period 
not to exceed fourteen days, which may be divided through 
the fair months to suit the member’s pleasure or convenience. 
The rates for each person are a dollar a day, and two per- 
sons are expected to occupy the same room. A dining-room 
seating comfortably 1000 people is located on the ground- 
floor of the hotel, and it is believed that one person can live 
comfortably for $1 25 a day for meals. Applications to be 
made to Carlton N. Gary, m 813, No. 100 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

Beyond the fair grounds to the south is the Hotel En- 
deavor, the headquarters of the Christian Endeavor Associ- 
ation. This building is large and attractively situated on 
the lake shore. The prices are from one to three dollars a 
day, with a register fee of three dollars. This address is also 
100 Washington Street, but the room is 1301. 

The Family Dormitory Association has a large two-story 
frame building, seven blocks from entrance to the fair. An 
individual share of stock costs ten dollars, and entitles the 
owner to twenty days’ occupancy of one room. This does 
not include meals or bath. This stock is not assessable, but 
is transferable. There is a dining room where meals are 
served to guests at the following prices: breakfast, twenty- 
five cents; dinner, fifty. A luncheon will be put up in a 
tin box, consisting of sandwich and pie and cake, for ten 
cents. This stock is rapidly being taken up, and after April 
1st different arrangements will be made. The address— 
Family Dormitory Association, Rand-McNally Building, 
Chicago. 














The getting to and from the fair grounds from any em 
of the city will be an easy and a reasonable matter. Sur- 
face and elevated cars (with necessary tranfers) ask five 
cents; the Illinois Railroad, twenty-five for round trip, and 
the boats the same. The legal cab rate is fifty cents a mile, 
or a fraction thereof, for one or two passengers. When 
vehicles are hired by the hour the charge is not to exceed 
seventy-five cents, and twenty cents for each quarter of an 
hour additional; but it will be wise for every passenger to 
arrange with the driver the rate he is to ask before taking 
the cab. 

Now as to the weather. We Chicago ple think our 
summer and autumn the loveliest time of the whole year, 
and the majority of people for that reason choose to take 
their vacations in the spring and winter. The average 
weather for a period of twenty years, from 1871 to 1891, as 
given by the United States Weather Bureau for Chicago, is 
as follows: 


Mean temp. 
Cloud less. Part cloudy. Cloudy. for 18 yoare. 
ESS 84 per cent. 88 per cent. percent. 564° 
j= pat eb bs ccceses an 48 poe 26 53 66° 
GORF oc wesc cccvssis a * | Be — 7? 
Angust a. eo “ aie 71° 
September........36 “ -— 2 = oa 
Sy sl eg * 81 - 53° 


It does not seem as though our visitors would have eyes, 
ears, or thoughts for anything outside the fair grounds; but 
if they do care to look about Chicago, there is much to see 
and enjoy. 

The drives are particularly plentiful. Our system of parks 
covers 1974.61 acres, and, with the boulevards, encircles the 
entire city. The grandest drive in Chicago is aang the 
north shore from the beginning of the Lake Shore Drive 
through Lincoln Park, and on to the Sheridan Drive, which, 
as a boulevard, runs beside the lake for twenty-five miles, 
ending at Fort Sheridan, a military post of the United 
States. 

The indications are that May, the opening month, will be 
the least crowded one at the fair. June will bring a throng, 
and so on, probably, until late October. Every month has its 
congresses; and people who are interested in any given line 
of thought would do well to look up the dates of these, 
and time their coming accordingly. Toone who has watcli- 
ed with interest this vast scheme of entertainment from its 
beginning there seems no reason to apprehend any personal 
discomfort for the throng of guests. Consideratidn and 
thoughtfulness are manifest in every department of the 
World's Fair management, so that those who wisely make 
every arrangement that is possible before starting for Chi- 
cago may safely anticipate a jolly good time. 

LauRA DayTON FESSENDEN. 


A FOULARD GOWN. 


FOULARD gown of cream-color striped with rose is 

from a model by Bresson-Chauvet, Faubourg St. Honoré. 
The corsage, fastened in the back, is nearly covered by a 
collarette of creamy lace gathered to the collar, then falling 
in pleats, pointing low on the sleeve puffs. The front and 
back of the collarette are bias, and meet in a seam to extend 
in a point almost to the end of the waist. The very wide 
skirt has bias front breadths that make the stripes form V's 
in a pretty fashion, and the front of the corsage forms simi- 
lar points. The great width of the back of the skirt is held 
in very close pleats (like accordion-pleating) that meet at the 
waist. Sleeves puffed to the elbow have close sleeves of bias 
stripes below. A stock-collar of red velvet completes this 
preity dress 


PLANT ADAPTABILITY AND UTILITY. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
I. 


N AN and animals can at will change their abode. If too 
cold or hot, too moist or dry, in one country, they can 
flee to another. Plants cannot migrate unassisted, yet, 
through the agencies of man, animals, and storms, are often 
borne far from their native homes into warmer valleys, up 
colder heights, over seas into new continents, and are depos- 
ited at last amid strange soils and climates. Can they sur- 
vive these violent changes? Many, perhaps most, do perish. 
Others develop remarkable tenacity of life, take on new 
forms, are dwarfed by cold, made large and luxuriant by 
heat, learn, if they must, to creep upon the ground, or send 
up tall stems, develop unwonted hardiness, or become more 
frail. There is a sunflower (HH. autumnale) which outlasts 
all the others, holding its golden notched rays bravely stiff 
and bright till winter's icy touch is upon it. May not its an- 
cestors have been forced to live in cold regions, where they 
developed a hardiness really foreign to the genus? 

A cowslip and primrose were once alike. Planted in wet 

and tall grass, the one had to stretch its neck in order to 
reach the sunlight, and became a plant bearing blossoms on 
a tall and slender scape. The other, in shorter grass, in more 
exposed places, remained short and stocky. It is because of 
such flexibility that our common vegetables, parsnips, car- 
rots, potatoes, have been deduced from wild oma even 
poisonous roots. So the fruits, apples, plums, cherries, 
strawberries, blackberries, etc., existed once only in their 
wild, dwarfed state. The development of plant varieties 
and species is a fascinating study. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to enter upon such a theme in a short paper, even if 
the results of Darwin’s and others’ researches were not 
within every one’s reach. I have simply brought together 
a few facts to illustrate the flexibility of plant nature, and 
how in numerous instances this power of adaptation is of 
service to animals, so that arctic plants best serve the needs 
of arctic inhabitants, and tropical vegetation best suits hot, 
often dry countries. 
It is difficult to say in what the hardiness of plants con- 
sists. Why, when a purple and white aster grow side by 
side, does the white first succumb to the frost? ‘‘ The one 
is taken, the other left.” It cannot be density of tissue, for 
some of the most delicate flowers appear first in spring 
while it is yet cold, and such are found in the region of per- 
petual snow. Travellers on Alpine summits marvel at the 
ap a fragile beauty of these snow-line plants. Such 
a flower is the Gentiana nivalis, one inch tall, blooming, a 
companion of mosses and lichens, where sturdy trees cannot 
venture, 

The trees whose wood is heaviest inhabit warm zones. 
The tree found furthest north is the birch. Snow falls 
through without breaking the light foliage, and its imper- 
vious bark, a non-conductor of heat, protects it from the cold. 
A stunted fir and pine reach latitude 72°, and next come the 
aspen and mountain-ash. The birch is an invaluable tree 
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in the inhospitable country of Asiatic Siberia. Out of its 
bark shoes are made—some twenty-five million 


rs a year. 
The bark also furnishes boxes and jars for hol ing liquids, 
which the peasants stamp with curious patterns. It is used 


in tanning Russia leather. The wood makes furniture and 
carriages. It is flexible and tough. The peasants draw the 
sweet sap in early spring and make a fermented liquor. A 
less questionable use, perhaps, and one not confined to Rus- 
sia, is the use of birch twigs as a means of youthful disci- 
pline. In spite of all advanced methods, the birch rod is still 
the emblem of authority in rural district schools, a supposed 
invaluable aid to early intellectual progress. 

The presence of animals always indicates some form of 
plant life. . The arctic dog and reindeer could not live with- 
out the moss which constitutes their food or bedding. The 
arctic glutton is a singular and repulsive animal. It subsists 
upon swift-footed creatures like rabbits and deer, and being 
itself slow-footed, could not catch its prey were it not for 
trees. Creeping with slow and silent tread out upon a 
branch, it remains silent and concealed till it can drop upon 
some unwary animal passing underneath. Then it thrusts 
its claws into the neek and sucks the blood till the poor 
victim falls in a death-swoon. 

The midnight sun of Norway makes it possible to raise 
turnips and potatoes as high as latitude 70°. Parsnips, car- 
rots, cabbages, and barley find their limit at 66°. The grasses 
necessary for cattle do not grow above 60°. The fox grass 
(Alopecurus alpinus) is the most hardy and northern. 

Our old geography pictures of fur-enwrapped Laplanders, 
apparently always riding on sledges drawn by reindeer, make 
us think of theirs as a flowerless country. On the contrary, 
their short summer is full of bloom. The beautiful white 
and the yellow water-lilies grow upon their ponds. Saxi- 
frages and other spring flowers are abundant, and many 
edible berries have time to ripen. Our blue hepatica grows 
along the Gulf. of Bothnia, with anemones. Birches and 
dwarf willows are the principal trees. 

The heather is a cozy litile plant, a native of cold coun- 
tries. It covers large sandy flats of northern Germany, 
in which whortleberries grow. Reddening whole acres with 
its tiny pink blossoms, covering bare plains and bleak moors, 
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the modest heather always seems to me to stand for that 
quiet, unostentatious virtue of which we say, it hath done 
what it could. 

The cranberry is a plant of cold bogs, although smaller 
the farther north it grows. 

The ash, oak, and beech grow on the European Atlantic 
coast as far north as 63°. On our own colder seaboard all 
such trees reach their northern limit at lower latitudes. 

European visitors notice the furze, or gorse, or whin, as it is 
variously called. It is an eve n shrub with hairy stem, 
bristling all over with spines, which mostly take the place of 
leaves. The papilionaceous blossom is a bright saffron 

ellow. The pods often burst with a crackling sound. 
Rome species flower twice, in early spring and late autumn. 
A procumbent species found on the Continent, especially in 
Denmark (Ulex nana) has smaller blossoms and smoother 
stems. The furze hes a habit of springing up in hedges, 
and from its spiny, impenetrable character adds much to 
the strength of any fence. Strangely enough, this thorny 
plant is serviceable as fodder for sheep and cattle. Sheep 
crop the young tender branches from below, and find shelter 
under the clustered bushes from storms and cold. Cows 
eating it give rich untainted milk. The farmers used to 
bruise and pound the spines with a heavy mallet, but now 
there are machines cnpoctalty constructed to prepare, by 
cutting into small pieces, the branches gathered fresh every 
day. Drought does not discourage this hardy, serviceable 
bush; poor soil and cold it seems to welcome. 

Wherever man goes certain plants follow. One such 
sociable plant is the common mustard, the shepherd’s-purse. 
Still another is the stinging nettle. Up on high mountains, 
around the peasants’ cottages, these humble plants grow, 
seemingly self-transplanted. On the sides of the colossal 
Kunchain-Junga (that highest of the world’s peaks) several 
villages are scattered. Half-way up, attendant upon these 
villages, barley, millet, strawberries, and currants grow. 
Upon Mount Dunkin, in Thibet, at a height of 23,400 feet, 
the arenaria and small woodsia ferns have been gathered. 
This is probably the greatest altitude which a flower can 
attain. 

A saxifrage has been found on the top of Mount Chim- 

















borazo, 15,770 feet high, beyond the limit of perpetual snow. 
The Alpine rose (Rhododendron nivale) is found in the herba- 
riums of Swiss tourists. With the edelweiss it prefers stee 

mountain-sides to valleys. There are rhododendrons of all 
sizes, from one trailing in melting snow, to the R. argentum, 
forty feet high, with great silvery leaves, found among the 
Himalayas, at the oak and chestnut belt. On this giant 
range of Asia’s Himalayas grass and shepherd’s-purse do 
not grow higher than 12,200 feet. At 22,000 feet mosses 


disappear 
MARTIIA. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 
“WT was such a pretty wedding!” It was Mrs. Jackson 
that said it first, but it might have been all the congre- 
gation, as they poured out into the sunlight that flickered 
through the fluttering, swaying arches of the church yard 


elms 
“ And it just suited Martha Gray,” chimed in stately Mrs. 
Northup, sympathetically. 


Most of Mrs. Northup’s dicta became the opinion of New- 
ton eventually, but today she merely voiced the common 
feeling, and did not have to wait for public sentiment to 
grow to her standard. And the ore! wedding was a fitting 
prelude to the cheerful home which Martha made, with her 
new honors as Mrs. Taintor thick upon her—homelike and 
sunny, though the house was low and its rooms were small; 
and the stairs that led to three chambers with their slant- 
ing roofs were steep, and the kitchen floor was uneven and 
worn, But in spite of these things Martha's deft fingers 
and artist nature had left their imprint everywhere, from the 
spray of roses in its simple frame that hung over the broad 
pine shelf, which did brave duty for a mantel in the parlor, 
to the snowy fittings in the tiny bedrooms and the orderly 
rows of plates and tins on the pantry shelves. Jack, too, did 
his share. He stained and varnished the pine bookshelves 
bougbt at an auction till they almost reflected his face in 
their glossy sides. He put up the curtain fixtures with a 
patience and exactness that surprised even Martha; and when 
he had placed on its wooden shelf (the iron brackets hidden 
by a fringe) the one clock of the household, and it neither 
stopped, lost time, nor yet gained, both felt triumphant, and 


jokingly said that if the law failed them, riches no doubt 


awaited Jack as a carpenter. Among all Martha's pretty 
things there was one set of gifts which left a little secret 
sting. Her friends seemed almost with one accord to have 
assumed that, because she had taught and painted she knew 
little of household ways, and on a single shelf stood assem- 
Lied a round dozen of cook-books among her wedding- 
presents. But Martha accepted the rebuke, and determined 
that she would become as capable a housewife as any in 
Newton. Very diligently she set herself about learning the 


art of cooking, studying her cook-books with a feverish 
haste, reading eagerly every item and suggestion of domestic 
lore that came in her way. From the very beginning Martha 
had determined that her table should always be spotless and 
well served. There was no need, she argued, of their meals 
being any less appetizing or attractive than those of people 
who had more money and servants. It only needed a little 
care and thought on the wife’s part to make it so (this she 
had read dozens of times from the pens of as many domestic 
writers), and she resolved, with a glow of wifely devotion on 
her face, that Jack should never find her failing in such 
small matters. And so their simple meals, cooked and 
served by Martha's own hands, were as dainty and orderly 
as those of a richer home. What were a few more dishes to 
wash, and the extra trip up stairs to slip on the fresh dress 
and give the smoothing touch to the vagrant locks, the hur- 
ried run out into the garden for Jack’s favorite flowers? 
Just a little here and a bit there to make her home the liv- 
ing picture she loved to be poate. To be sure, Jack, in 
an uncertain way, felt doubtful if he was worthy all these 
daintinesses, and he protested mildly. 

“You'll overwork yourself, my dear, I fear. It’s delight- 
ful, and you do everything so beautifully, but you must not 
forget that you are my chief ornament, and I don’t want you 
to get nicked with rough usage,” he said, playfully. 

‘*Oh, nonsense!” Martha exclaimed, her heart swellin 
with pride at his praise. ‘‘I am as strong as can be, ap 
I've always worked. I'll look out for myself, never fear,” 
she assured him, while she inwardly resolved to do yet 
better, 

After a few such futile remonstrances Jack gave himself 
up to the contented enjoyment of his home, which seemed 
all the more wonderful and grateful to him because he had 
passed the last ten years in boarding-houses and studerts’ 
clubs. Jack tried to help Martha, and it seemed great tun 
to him to play butler occasionally and change the plates, to 
bring in the kindlings, and to put away the tea dishes. 

But his business demanded steady attention. It was full 
of trifling bits of office practice, which, though small in its 
items, made an aggregate that gladdened both Jack and 
Martha, indicating as it did Jack’s growth in popular favor 
and the slow turn of business towards him. And although 
there was no lack of appreciation of his home or of lovin 
thought about Martha, there was of necessity a gradua 
lessening of his share in the home duties. Martha, grateful 
for Jack’s devotion to her, proud of Jack’s small successes 
and ability, assumed Jack’s share quietly and cheerfully. 
It was but a small matter and scarcely counted, she sagely 
counselled herself. 

In cooking, Martha found it harder to keep her mind upon 
the dish she was trying to make than to put together the in- 
gredients. She comprehended easily the necessity for ex- 
actness. The reasons for beating. steamiug, roasting, and 
stirring appealed to her, and the scientific aspect of cookery 
was a charming study. But it was so hard to remember 
when she must remould her bread, and how attentively she 
must watch her cake in the oven lest poor baking quite undo 
the making. It was so hard to recall the needs for breakfast 
when her mind was captivated by an inspiring verse or a bit 
of prose, and so easy to let the potatoes get overdone when 
a spray of hawthorn was — so graciously on the 
canvas under her skilled brushes. It was the old story of 
forcing the plant to grow the other way. But as this can be 
done by a firm hand, so Martha trained herself rigidly in the 
practical duties of her home, driving the nails of unselfish- 
ness firmly through the thongs of daily cares, ever putting 
her house and its claims sternly before any personal wish or 
craving. 

So tmabitious was she that the long row of cook-books 
began to look quite worn, and many of them would open at 
receipts whose complications would seem to trained 
skill rather than the hand of a novice. 

As for Jack, he was both delighted and bewildered. Never 
had he sat at a table where such varied and dainty dishes 
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had been served, and he longed that others might taste the 


amber bouillon, the delicate p&tés, the feath 
toothsome relishes that came constantly from Martha's deft 
hands. Jack not only wanted his friends to taste the food 
and be charméd with his wife, who eed daily more adorable 
in his eyes, but Martha too was glad to give proof of her 
skill. friends frequently sat round the hospitable table; 
and although Martha often presided at its head with limbs 
trembling with fatigue, and sometimes sighed a trifle to think 
that the fruits of so many hours of hard work should disap- 

r so quickly, yet she never dreamed of departing from 

er ideals of housewifery. 

Two years passed happily and quietly, and then little Jack 
came. It seemed to Jack as if fortune’s broadest smile was 
lavished on them. He never knew how lovely Martha was 
till he saw her with their baby in her arms. And to Martha 
it seemed as if she had never known happiness before, so 
blessed was the tiny helpless creature over whom Jack and 
she planned such happy plans, and in whose wee face each 
saw the features that were most beloved. A strong-armed, 
willing young Irish girl was now installed in the kitchen, so 
that Martha might be able to care forher baby. Martha chose 
this young, inexperienced girl because she believed she could 
more easily maintain their regular ways of living with one 
whom she could daily train and oversee. When the baby slept, 
Martha flew to the kitchen, eager to see that no dish should 
be spoiled or forgotten. Patiently she instructed the clumsy 
girl through al! the intricacies of the —. the salads, and 

ly 


cakes, and 


the relishes that Jack expected. Carefully she stood over 
the hot range with the fat baby in ber arms while she strove 
to teach the principles of frying and broiling, and repeatedly 
she tried to graft upon Bridget’s movements some of her 
own deftness and knowledge of easy, time-saving ways. 
But though Bridget was wrought up to a pitch of ecstasy at 
the rare confections she saw fashioned, and full of ambi- 
tious willingness, she had neither judgment nor memory 
oo to cook complicated dishes. artha soon gave up 
the effort; but having found Bridget able to take the burden 
of the heavy work from herself, and having taught her to 
7 the table with com tive exactness, she assumed her- 
self the chief charge of the cooking, for she said to herself: 
** Because I am a mother, I will not forget that I ama wife. 
Jack shall find things as he has always known them.” So 
now, though Martha was relieved of the washing of the 
dishes, that work was replaced by the hours she spent pushin 
the baby’s carriage, while its tiny occupant crowed and cried, 
grew and smiled, through the long days of monotonous, 
healthy babyhood. No factory girl, with jangling bell call- 
ing and dismissing her from her work, bad her hours more 
ri defined than did Martha. She spent regular hours in 
the kitchen each day, and no pleasant walk, no friendly chat 
or enticing book, was ever allowed to keep ber from a flying 
visit to the kitchen before the serving of each meal, while 
her own fatigue or the lateness of the hour was rarely any 
excuse from the work which would make the breakfast table 
more inviting. Early and late she hasted from one duty to 
another, keeping everything as in the early days, giving each 
room or corner its graceful, homelike touch, and through it 
all caring for the laughing baby Jack tenderly. Idle hours, 
free days, Martha never had. It took all her time, planned 
with the system she had learned, to keep her household mat- 
ters in their accustomed groove. But Martha did not grow 
as dull and shrivelled in these cares as a smaller woman 
would have done. Her own artistic longings and Jack’s 
never-failing devotion kept her bright, interested, and sym- 
pathetic, just as the little curling, graceful tendrils of the 
fastened vine grow around and cover the binding-cords and 
firm nails. 

The years flew by, bringing to Jack and Martha three other 
little ones to share in the shelter of the larger home that the 
skilful handling of some important railroad suits by Jack had 
made possible. They were years of happiness, of two lives 
spent side by side in constant harmony. There had been days 
of illness and days of suspense, days when care pressed pain- 
fully on both, but never days of indifference or coldness. 
Jack was growing nny med gray, but his face was singularly 
free from care-worn lines. rtha carried still the same 
bright-eyed, loving face; but though she looked thinner and 
her step was less elastic, there was no lack of courage or reso- 
lution in her voice or manner. The years had doubled her 
cares, but still she kept on in the same ways which she had 
arte to think indispensable, supplementing all deficiencies 

y her own labor, and making every moment tell in the un- 
ending round of her duties, with occasionally a bit of read- 
ing or on , ora hurried outing breathlessly taken. One 
hot Ju y day ack hurried home. He felt rich and care-free, 
for a dilatory client had suddenly paid him. He had planned 
a little trip to the mountains, for he fancied Martha was so- 
berer lately. The older children were WN ay under the 
trees on the shady side of the house. thin the house all 
seemed quiet, except that he could hear little Amy, the baby, 
screaming. It seemed to him, ashe called and called Martha, 
that there was something threatening in her silence. Up 
the stairs he bounded, opening the nursery door, he stood 
for an instant paralyzed with fear. There lay Martha uncon- 
scious on the floor, the blood trickling from a small cut in 
her head, while baby Amy sat crying, with dress stained and 
fi dabbled in her efforts to wake up her mother. 

the restoratives that Jack applied with bungling, 
trembling hands had caused Martha to — her eyes and 
speak n, she swiftly declared herself able to get up. It 
was ing but the heat, she was sure. But, attempting to 
rise, another fainting followed. Jack carried her to her bed, 
and hastily summoned the family doctor. Gravely the old 
man shook his head. 

** The cause isn't cleartome. That matters little. It’s the 
result that makes me anxious. She is all broken down. 
Her pulse is feeble, her temperature low, and she is very 
thin and ae. It is a complete collapse of the nervous 
system. e have to stimulate the low vitality, and rel 
on that and her native endurance to restore her. I can’t tell 
yet how much there is to build on, but I wish she had given 
up sooner. At all events, she must have perfect quiet and 
be carefully nursed.” 

A fortnight followed, during which Martha seemed slip- 
ping out of the world. She lay pallid and motionless, ap- 
parently unheeding the gentle ministrations of the quiet 
nurse, or the loving caresses of Jack, who scarcely left the 
room. The children stole in with awe-struck steps and 
kissed her, but she only glanced at them, and wearily closed 
her eyes. rebelled at being taken away from 
her mamma, w never left her before, and screamed 
loudly. Martha never opened her eyes or gave any sign of 
hearing her, and the hours dragged by heavy with suspense. 

Anarchy ruled downstairs; not anarchy of sullen, 


the balaneog. a the misrule np onc na — when 
power of machinery, domestic or 
mechanical, mre J withdrawn. The sider children 
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tried to be quiet and obedient, but the unwonted freedom 
and indul which Jack gave them when their mother 
was the est made it difficult to come back to the old 
habits. Childish ideas of right and wrong are variable, so 
it was no wonder Martha's children, forlorn and lost without 
her patient guidance, grew untidy, irregular, and careless. 
They tore their clothes and broke their playthings. The 
strewed the rooms with a sticky disorder, marred the furnh 
ture, played with forbidden ornaments, and had frequent 
little quarrels with each other. Maggie, the one servant, 
had her trials. Baby Amy was not to be allowed to cry 
and disturb her m ; so Jack had ordered. The lit- 
tle mischief was not long in taking advantage of this, and 
she kept the faithful Maggie constantly alert to humor her 
whims, She cried for everything she fancied, and got it. 
She crept into forbidden places, and loudly roared at the 
smallest bump or inattention. So distracted was Maggie 
between her efforts to keep the baby quiet and the other 
children contented, to maintain a semblance of order in the 
house and to prepare the daily meals, that she came to grief 
pono y who tries to i -- orga ae ios hastily 

, became rand unpalatable, and everythin w 
Core chaotic. But Jack, distracted with the thought of 
losing Martha, was deaf and blind to all about him. 

Feebly Martha turned back to life, and when she began 
wanly to smile at Jack, Jack suddenly became alive to the 
state of his home. 

“It will be months before she will be herself again,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘and she must not have a worry or a care.” 

Jack knew something must be done, else the children and 
the home Martha had cared for so unwearily would be ruined. 
In his extremity he thought of his aunt Mary, a cheerful, 
energetic woman, strong and active beyond her sixty years, 
and to her he sent a pathetic — to come and help him 
for the sake of Mart Mrs. Ransom was a widow, and 
lived alone in a tiny house in the same village with her two 
married sons. But she always refused all suggestions that 
she should go and live with one of them. 

**Oh, papa! papa!” shrieked two young voices as Jack 
came home a few nights after Aunt Mary’s arrival. 

Following the calls, he strode over under the large trees, 
where he found Aunt Mary placidly seated in a little rocker 
sewing, with the mending-basket at her side. 

“We're having just a bea-u-tiful time,” said Bessy, hold- 


ing up a dirt-pie —— shaped on a broken plate. “ See, 
= am going to trim it just as mamma does our birthday 
cakes.” 


“Mine too,” piped up little Amy, her face all begrimed, 
= her light curls straggling out from under her torn straw 
t. 


** Now, boys, you mustn’t muss up the yard so,” said Jack, 
as his eyes fell on the two who sat contentedly whittling, with 
sticks and chips strewed around. “‘ Why, how dirty you all 
are! You run right in and wash yourselves and get clean 
clothes. I don't believe Aunt Mary ever saw such a sight.” 

**Oh, papa, please—don't,” wailed the chorus. ‘‘ She said 
we needn’t be clean, and it’s so lovely. And we haven't 
quarrelled a bit to-day,” said Ned, sturdily. 

“Yes, I did say so,” said Aunt wg to Jack’s inquirin 
look. ‘“‘I said so, an’ I mean it. here ain’t a mite o 
sense fretting at the children. They've got to play, and 
they’ve got to be somewhere. They have been good and 
happy. As for the mess here, far as I can see there's been 
mess enough in the house,” added Aunt Mary, tartly. 

** We'll pick everything up,” seid the boys. 

** Yes, truly,” added Bessy. ‘‘ You'll see, it will look just as 
ood as ever. But do Jet us play, so Maggie can get the 
ouse all nice for mamma.” Jack smiled at the earnest 

faces around him, and then, carrying the work-basket, he fol- 
lowed Aunt Mary into the house. 

“Tt’s all well enough, far as I know, for folks that have 
plenty of money and nurses to keep their children rigged up, 
though the children don’t have half so good a time. But 
for folks like you, Jack Taintor, it’s just nonsense. As 
long’s I stay I am going to let the children wear their plain- 
est clothes, and learn to play and take care of themselves, so 
that when Martha gets ‘round they won’t need so much 
tending. It’s redic’lous, I tell you, to make such a sight of 
sewing and washing in a house like yours. Life's too 
short,” continued Aunt Mary, earnestly. ‘‘ Besides,” she 
added, gently, “think of the price that has been paid! It 
makes my heart ache to think of the flesh and blood and 
soul folks pay out for fripperies, tucks and frills and fine 
things, that look fine and take so much time to do, but don’t 
last,” and Aunt Mary went hastily into the kitchen, her cap- 


strings waving with unwonted energy. 

**Aunt Mary, I'm helping,” said Bessie, jubilantly, one 
morning, as her father and Mrs. Ransom stood consulting 
about the meat Jack should buy on his way to the office. 
“I’m dusting the parlor. I stood on a hassock, and I’ve 
reached everything and haven’t broken a bit.” 

** That is nicely done, my dearie,” said Aunt Mary; ‘‘ but 
Maggie swept and dusted it thoroughly yesterday, so you 

not do any more.” 

“Why, my mamma always dusts the parlor every day, 
and lots of other rooms besides,” expostulated Bessie, who 
didn’t care to give up the dust-cloth and the honors of a 
worker. 

**Martha is a perfect housekeeper,” assented Jack, proud- 
ly, ‘‘and she always says no room, however beautiful the 
thin in it, is beautiful if coated with dust. It isn’t much 
Bie to just go around with a cloth and wipe it up.” 

“My goodness!” ee go Aunt Mary, and she gave 
Jack a sharp, quick g , but made no further comment. 

Months rolled by, and Martha, looking younger and 

jumper than she had been for years, was able to take the 
helm of the domestic ship, and Aunt Mary, cheerful and 
smiling, was ready to go home. 

** How shall we ever thank you for all you have done for 
us?” said Martha, affectionately, as they sat chatting. 

** You think the children look healthy, don’t you?” queried 
Aunt Mary, Yankee fashion, in answer to M ’s question. 

“Oh F ol 

** And the house is in order and clean?” 

Aad Maggie good red and willing? 

oo ag -natured and willing?” 

“‘Why, of course. But why this catech 
laughing. 

“ Beca 


trou 


?” said Martha, 


. * Don’t you go back to your old ways. Cook less, 
rest more.” 

“ But, Aunt Mary, I feel perfectly well now, and I read so 

ad things that I'd like to do to make my home all it should 


“I dare say you do. ‘The Careful Mother,’ ‘The Intel- 
ligent Housewife,’ and so on, a deal of advice late- 
ly,” said Aunt Mary, dryly. ‘* But,” she continued, *‘ you 
can’t do anything worse for your home than to use up your 





own strength. Women like you don't remember that. They 
throw themselves recklessly into every gap. As for the do- 
mestic articles, 1 imagine they're written for the neighbors 
mostly. Don’t read the stuff, unless you can use your judg- 
meut and try to do only the things which are handiest and 
most reasonable. Forget the rest.” 

‘*T wanted to do so much for my children—” 

‘The best thing you can do for them is to save yourself, 
so you will be with them when they are older and need you 
even more. They won't forget your care in their childish 
days exactly, but what they will remember best is the com- 
panionship and help when they get older. Keep up your 
mind and body ready for that time.” 

“ There is a great deal in what you say—” 

* It’s all truth, I tell you, and you'll find it out if you think 
awhile.” 

‘* [have thought for many hours in this pa I see 
some of my mistakes, and for the rest of my life I shall try 
to be less of a Martha troubled with much serving, and p= 
tern myself after Mary—Aunt Mary—for the sake of Jack 
and our children,” 

And Jack, coming in, saw the tender expression and the 
bright smile turned to greet him. It brought back like a 

the sunny June morning of their happy wedding-day. 


SOME TAILOR GOWNS. 


SS are given on page 8320 of some of the 
simplest tailor gowns in use this season. These models 
are appropriate for morning and street wear, for travelling 
dresses, and for sight-seeing at the World's Fair. —_ are 
fashioned of wools of light weight, such as hop-sacking, 
storm serge, silk and wool diagonals, whip-cords, and repped 
wools, These models are furnished us by the courtesy of 
the Messrs. Redfern. a 

A pretty house gown of violet and yellow striped crépon 
is also an excellent model for challi, India silk, and grenadine 
gowns. The bell skirt, widened by a gored front breadth, is 
trimmed stylishly at the knee and foot with puffed violet 
surah. The surplice waist cut down below a guimpe of 
gathered violet surah has fichu-shaped bretelles that cross 
at front and back, made of the crépon trimmed with milli- 
ners’ folds of violet surah. Bias puffed sleeves of crépon 
have puffs of surah below, and the wide girdle is of surah 
folds. For silk and grenadine gowns silk muslin is gathered 
or accordion-pleated over silk as a guimpe, with a puffed 
collar of the same, and sleeve puffs also, An entire fichu 
of écru lace, partly of plain meshes, partly of guipure, may 
be substituted for a fichu of the material. 

A strictly tailor-made gown with a habit basque is of black 
serge, sacking, or whip-cord, with a vest of black satin. The 
round skirt, lined with silk throughout, is trimmed with 
“hoops” of black satin ribbon. As the original dress was 
used as light mourning, the chemisette and collar were of 

ale lavender Chambéry, and the narrow tie of black satin. 

Vhen colored wools are used—such as navy blue, tan, fawn, 

ray, or red—for this gown, the chemisetie is of white linen; 

ut the necktie and vest remain black satin, and in all cases 
the large buttons are of white pearl. 

A silk andi wool mixture of alternate diagonals of gray and 
light green has a vest and collar of tillewl green satin. The 
corsage curves slightly below the belt-line in a way that 
gives the effect of length to waists that otherwise appear too 
short. The fronts turn back in revers from a satin vest that 
laps at the pointed end, and opens up the left side next a 
full plastron of the dress material, which is gathered to the 
collar in one piece and covers the lining at the top. This 
lining hooks down the middle, and has two darts, although 
but one dart is seen in the outside waist. Mutton-leg sleeves 
are without trimming. The skirt has seven gored breadths, 
those at the back and sides being held in round folds by 
bands of tape sewed around inside the lining. 


COMMON-SENSE AND CHICKENS. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


'N\HESE informal papers are not written for people who 

are going into poultry culture upon a large scale. I be- 
lieve that chicken-farming can be made profitable, and that 
women who wish to earn a living and something over may 
engage in it with reasonable expectation of success, if they 
are willing to study the business in all its details, and bring 
to it energy, intelligence, and personal diligence. 

This and bee-raising are professions for which women are 
eminently adapted. There would almost seem to be a 
nameless and peculiar sympathy between the denizens of 
the poultry-yard and the hen-wife, who enters into their 
needs and comprehends their habits as men seldom do. 

Frankly confessing my ignorance of * incubators,” and 
“ brooders,” and ‘‘ runs,” and dozens of patent appliances 
pertaining to the great poultry farm, I prefer to talk to 
dwellers in the country and in suburban townships who 
would like, without much outlay of money, to raise fowls 
for family consumption, and to have, the year around, a 
supply of eggs for the table and culinary purposes. A dozen 
or twenty hens, well looked after, will pay for their feed 
many times over in the course of the year, besides furnishing 
the care-taker with interesting and healthful occupation. 

Without trespassing upon the realm of the chicken fancier 
and dealer, a word with regard to breeds may help her who 
has not yet stocked her yard. As layers, White Leghorns 
give general satisfaction, but they are fickle sitters and neg- 
ligent mothers, besides being, as a rule, undersized, hence 
not desirable for broilers and roasters. Wyandottes are of 
nobler proportions, lay fairly well. and their flesh is excel- 
lent eating. They are, moreover, inclined to keep the nest 
after once consenting to sit, cover their chickens comforta- 
bly, and are not remiss in care of them. In my own expe- 
rience I have found no more satisfactory “ all-round” breed 
than Plymouth Rocks. If I could have but one, I should 
take them fur family use. 

If Dame Puartiect has been properly attended to in the win- 
ter, she gives carlier token of the a. spring than 
willow-catkin or wind-flower. She has not hibernated in 
idieness. If her house has been snug, with a sunny expos- 
ure of the windowed side; if she has had once a day a warm 
mash, compounded of kitchen refuse, including bones, 
stirred up with Indian meal when the pot is taken hot 
from the back of the range, a fecd of corn at noon and one 
of buckwheat and corn at evening; if pounded oyster-shells 
have been strewed freely upon the cement or asphalt floor; 
if ber nest has been clean and in a dusky corner—she ought 
to have laid with grateful regularity all winter. A ther- 
mometer below zero and high searching winds are a valid 
excuse for occasional lapses in duty. 

Under this treatment--which she will not get except from 
a patient mistress whose interest in her bas in it a dash of 
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maternal fondness—she wi!l tiptoe into the barn yard on the 
first mild days of February plump and sleek, with a comb 
like a Jucqueminot rose, and a breast so swollen with benefi- 
cent intention that hints of it escape in the gentle croon, 
more meaningful and melodious than any written song 
without words, It is not a sentimental boast; she means 
business, and to give her whole mind to it. 

As encouragement to her praiseworthy design see that 
her premises have a good dry cleaning. ey ag and 
scouring come later in the season. On every day in the 
year the hay in the nest should be lifted, shaken lightly over 
a box or barrel kept for that purpose, then put back into place. 
A dozen nests can be thus visited and ‘made up” in half 
as many minutes, There will.be no need of renewing the 
hay oftener than once a month in winter, once in ten days 
in summer. I have never known hens to be troubled by 
vermin when this simple precaution was taken, provided 
walls and floor were likewise swept weekly. Make ready 
for the spring campaign by — every corner of the 
chicken - house scraped and brushed; scald the roosts in 
clean water to which a teaspoonful of carbolic acid has 
been added for every gallon of boiling water. About once 
a fortnight in cold weather put a good pinch of cayenne 
pepper into the morning rations of meal-mash, Allow 

our hens all the range you can afford to give them. They 
ay better under the impression that they are working for 
their living by picking up gravel from the walks, excava- 
ting in the cmbte-yard for torpid larvee, and —s over 
rubbish for tidbits you are too ignorant to value. Partlet 
is essentially bohemian. Lawlessness is bound up in her 
heart, and the scientific martinct of the poultry farm cannot 
drive it far from her. To do her justice, she is willing to 
pay in coin current of her realm for the privilege of pere- 
grination, The freer her range, and the more liberal the 
allowance of kitchen scraps, the more eggs she will give you. 

She-is a simpleton as to identification of them after they 
are jaid. So long as one egg remains in the nest she goes 
into no calculation of the number of which she has been 
robbed, and a china counterfeit satisfies her instead of the 

arly or pinkish-brown ovate she left in the hay yesterday 
orenoon, ‘The advantages to you of the porcelain cheat are 
dual. An addled egg breaks easily and fouls the nest, some- 
times actually exploding before the rush of the gas generated 
in the shell, and you cannot afford to throw away fresh eggs 
as decoys. 

As the days lengthen and the sunshine brightens the nests 
must be shaded. Partlet loves darkness rather than light 
while laying and sitting. ‘These are transactions which, in 
her opimon, ought to be done in acorner. However honest, 
she skulks like a criminal when bent upon fulfilling the 
purpose of her creation and preservation. A patent nest set 
in the sight of men she will none of. She will sooner 
scratch out a hole under a sill or board and hide her talent 
in the earth, without so much as a shred of a napkin or a 
wisp of straw to shield it. Give her a screen behind which 
she can retire in modest complacency. If you can contrive 
to make her think that the whole proceeding is surreptitious, 
so much the better. She has the same objection to laying 
in Jawfully appointed places subject to proprietorial inspec- 
tion that the French woman urged against eating ices—it 
lacks the soupgon of sin. 

Most eggs are laid in the forenoon; and since, until the 
spring is well advanced, it is not safe to leave them in the 
nests overnight, it is well to collect them about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, before the soberest birds begin to think of 
going to roost. 

The mistake made by many who wish to raise chickens— 
if not for profit, without loss—is in building expensive houses, 
with so many ‘‘ fads” in the way of perches, nest- boxes, ven- 
tilators, and even heaters, that no hens, however conscien- 
tious, can live up to the expectation of subsequent remunera- 
tion. If you have a house already, make the best of it. If 
you contemplate the alteration of this, or the erection of an- 
other, I venture to describe a homely structure, revised from 
a mere shed, that has served my purpose well. At one end 


“of the long side of the shed, which is battened on the inside 


to make it storm-proof, a door admits the mistress into a 
passage running through to another door, opening upon the 
stable-yard,into which guano and other refuse can be thrown. 
To the right, as she enters, are bins for feed. In the far cor- 
ner stands the box over which the nest-hay is shaken, and 
this is emptied daily. On the left are tiers of nest-boxes, ar- 
ranged like drawers, with handles on the outermost ends. 
There is sufficient space between the tiers to let the hens 
pass in and out. Below them a wire net-work extends to 
the floor; a gate of the same material leads into the roosting- 
place. Without entering this, the mistress can pull out one 
drawer after another, remove eggs, shake out the hay, and 
put the nest in order. In winter, when this work is over, she 
unlutches the gate and throws food to the inmates of the 
larger area. In summer they are fed out-of-doors. The 
flour of the roosting-place is of cement; the perches are laid 
in open grooves, and can be taken out and cleaned at will. 
At the far end of the shed, shut off by a board door from the 
noisy scenes of the middle compartment, is the hatching- 
room. It, with the rest of the house, is lighted by glazed 
and netted windows looking southward. A door in the back 
of the roosting-place gives upon a large poultry-yard. 

The hatching-room of this primitive establishment will be 
the theme of our second paper. 


THE TIFFANY EXHIBIT FOR THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


i 2 of good things to come was granted thou- 
sands of people last week who visited Messrs. Tiffany 
& Co.’s World’s Fair exhibit of unmounted stones, jew- 
elry, silver-ware, leather goods, and stationery. The col- 
lection includes more than a thousand pieces, and is valued 
at $2,000,000. The artistic jewelry has suggestions of old 
Italian designs of the fourteenth century, also of the gorgeous 
East Indian, Spanish, Russian, and Egyptian styles. Two 
sets, consisting of a tiara, necklace, and pendent brooch, each 
contain two thousand stones, one of pink topazes with dia- 
monds, the other given color by large aquamarines. A cor- 
sage ornament reaching from shoulder to shoulder, in a de- 
sign of maidenhair-ferns, contains three hundred diamonds 
and one hundred pearls, 
superb Oriental pearls, perfectly matched, is marked $200,- 
000; a second strand is $100,000, and a third $80,000. A 
very unique corsage piece or epaulette has a design of old 
Spanish lace reproduced in diamonds and yellow sapphires. 
A graceful coronet has a branch of lilies-of-the-valley made 
of pearls among many diamonds. A festooned girdle of 
woven gold has canary diamonds in its pendants. The fa- 
mous Tiffany diamond, more than an inch square, is held in 
prongs, and revolves to show its brilliant yellow tints, its 
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A necklace of a single strand of. 


great depth, and intrica:e cutting. Other diamonds are fa- 
ceted and pierced as beads, and still others are cut in pear 


shape. 

The silver-ware is given new effects by decorations of col- 
ored stones, jade, moon-stones, and lapis lazuli, and by com- 
bining with copper and gold, and also by rich enamel: work. 
The Pueblo vase, of great size, is fashioned after the form of 
the pottery of the ancient cliff-dwellers, and its decorations 
represent the flora of the Pueblos, the sacred thorn, cacti, 
sage, and magnolias. A chef-d’euvre worthy of the follow- 
ers of Benvenuto Cellini is a low silver table for peg! a 
vase, book, or cup of tea, the top carved by hand, the sides 
chased, the base of repoussé, six years’ work of the silver- 
smith making it, worth $5000, though only made of plated 
silver. A toilet table of amaranth wood overlaid with silver 
is furnished with all silver-mounted accessories for my la- 
dy’s toilet, and the mirror is framed with silver. Small sil- 
ver vases have ow] faces, masks, or snails in relief all over 
them; others represent each a flower in its natural colors; one 
jar shows Night, with a bat and stars above, and the ‘trout 
vase” is decorated to represent the speckled beauties of the 
brook. A chocolate-pot is of silver colored in exquisite 
mauve tints. Tankards of ivory are great tusks nearly two 
feet high, with repoussé silver cover and handles, A trea- 
sure for a housewife is a mahogany chest containing a com- 
plete set of individual and serving pieces for eighteen at 
table. 

‘* Confide in me what you like best,” said a gentleman to 
a richly dressed young observer of this marvellous display, 
“for your father wishes to buy you a World’s Fair piece 
as a memento.” And there are souvenir pieces not only for 
millionaires’ daughters, but for those with slender purses 
also, such as graceful paper-knives of gold or silver, bonbon- 
boxes, sword brooches, and hair-pins, or else card-cases or 

rte-monnaies of the new frog-skiu, or of the striped Colum- 

ian satio, all mounted in gold, to which may be added a box 
of the exquisite stationery that never comes amiss to the 
woman of taste in these days of much note and letter writ- 
ing. 


PANSWERS-TO ‘S622 | 
| CORRESPONDENTS- | 










A Constant Reaper.—For the dress of a waitress in a French play 
given at school get blue and white striped percale. Make with a full 
waist, belted, large siceves, full skirt, and a white cap and apron. Com- 
mencement dresses are illustrated in Bazar No. 15. Let the graduate 
part her hair in the middle, and wear it in a braided loop at the back tied 
up with ribbon. A high-neck French waist gathered to a belt is what 
you mean. The writing is clear and graceful. 

rs. D,—Satin ribbon with plain edge and two inches wide is most 
used for trimming dresses. Sashes are little worn. 

. C. B.—The satin-figured side of linen damask is the right side. 

Muvsix D.—The invitation leaves the recipient the choice between at- 
tending the evening reception in evening dress or any one of the day re- 
ceptions. ve cards at the evening reception. Send an individual in- 
vitation for each of the four ladies, and Ivave a card for each when calling. 

L. N. L.—See the article on the School of Applied Design on the second 
page of this number. 

“ Conresronpent.”—The most useful black dresses for June in Chicago 
and afterward on the coast will be one of serge, another of crépon, a third 
of dull surah; still other dresses of gray and black gingham and of white 
batiste will be appropriate for the house. Have shirt waisis of biack 
surah with white pin dots and of cotton cheviot. The American cycio- 
peedia published by Appleton is a good work of reference. 

Gray.—Make the gray wool dress with dull pointed front, lapping dou- 
bie-breasted, and edge the - with very narrow jet braid. Make a gored 
skirt with three rows of wide black galloon around the foot. Put the 
middle of a breadth of forty-inch ds, or of narrower silk, down the 
middle of the front of your jin de siéele skirt pattern. Cut out the top and 
bottom according to pattern, and add a straight breadth on the sides to 
each soneme until the pattern is covered. Make the organdy with a 
French waist gathered on the shoulders, and insert rows of embroidery 
or paper down the front from a collar and belt matching the insertion. 
Have mutton-leg sleeves, and a gored skirt four yards wide. 

L, 8.—For a ba suit for spring have a dress of Corot green repped 
wool trimmed with darker green satin, a rice-straw bonnet or smal! hat 
of the same pale green, with twist and rabbit ears of darker green velvet, 
and wear a short cape of black satin made very full, and reaching only to 
the waist-line, 

Van Str. C.—The whip-cord travelling dress described in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, in an article on dress for the World's Fair, will 
be suitable for you. 

Acrua.—Get either — or dotted grenadine. Make with a double 
skirt mounted on a silk foundation skirt, or else -vith the top bell shaped 
to the knee, then finished with a circular flounce. In the first case put 
either Chantilly, or per insertion, or a scant ruffle of lace on each 
skirt; for the second place, put a ruche of black satin ribbon at the top 
and bottom of the flounce. The belted waist may be accordion-pleated 
throughout, or else lapped in front, the back gathered under the belt. 
Have frills of lace —. over the top of puffed sleeves. The hirh collar 
and belt are of black satin ribbon. If you cannot cut the cirealar flounce, 
use straight gathered breadths of the grenadine for what is called a Span- 
ish flounce. Grenadine dresses are also made by the design Fig. 1 on 
page 281, used there for shot surah, They are trimmed with black satin 
ribbon and guipure lace, 

Heren Lovisx.—Bread-and-butter plates can be used at every meal at 
which butter is used. Butter is now usually omitted at dinner. Place 
the spreader on the small plate. 

Consrant Reaper.—A table-cloth is more appropriate for “ high tea,” 
the mats being an informa! arrangement for luncheon. 

rkaper.—Nau-lah-ka and Ba-les-tier are both accented on the second 
syllable, so is jinrikisha, which is pronounced jin-rick’-suaw. “ Men-u” 
is accen on the final French “u,” and “fin dv siécle,” as nearly a8 the 
nasal French sound can be reproduced in English, is “fan de see-a-cle.” 

J. L. B.—The contradiction is only a seeming one. Batter is very com- 
monly omitted at dinner; hence the statement that bread-and-butter 
plates are only for breakfast and luncheon use. When butter is used at 
dinner, bread-and-butter plates are equally eppetesite there. 

“ Gotpen-rop.”—Make an organdy dress skirt with four widths slightly 
sloped at top and widely hemmed, with two insertions of guipure lace 
above the bem. Hang this skirt over a foundation skirt of plain organdy, 
or batiste, or silk, e with four gored breadths. Sew a beit of velvet 
or satin ribbon to the top of the skirt to ~ above the edge of the waist. 
Make the waist full over a fitted lining of the skirt material. Trim with 
a bertha or yoke of guipure. Have large puffs at the top of close sleeves 
banded below the elbow with insertion. The stock-collar may be either 
of guipure or of ribbon like that of the belt. 

Cosxrre.—Use four nearly straight breadths of the dotted lawn for a 
skirt, tucked or ees med, and shirred at the top on a separate 
foundation skirt of white batiste or of sateen, or else of taffeta silk. 

. A. B.—Read answer to “‘ Meta” in Bazar No. 14 for correct sizes of 
carda. The card envelope is used to enclose cards sent by messenger or 
by post. Make the black silk dress by a description in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 18, Of the black mull have a belted waist with shirred 
yoke, large sleeves with double puff, and nearly straight skirt four yards 
wide. Paint a branch of white cherry blossoms on the pink silk scarf. 

E. L.—A cape of your Corot cloth will be very handsome with 
black or tan ae fi you have black satin ruffles about the 
shoulders, and a ruche of black satin ribbon around the neck. 

“50.”"—Take out the drapery of your skirt, gore it slightly, and add a 
front breadth of surah or of China crape crossed with four ruches or 
flounces of black satin ribbon. Add a bertha of lace and a wide satin 
girdle to the waist. 

Exizaperu.—Your sn, tions about the surplice waist of the silk dress 
are excellent. Make a double skirt, edgin each skirt with green satin 
ribbon two inches wide. Change the plissé wool to a half-long coat, the 
back full below the waist, the front with revers widening into a cape on 
the shoulders. Have a vest and shoulder ruffles of black satin, aud put a 
satin ribbon roche on the skirt instead of the feathers. Get another yard 
of Chantilly lace, and make a full ckirt over a biack satin foundation skirt 
to wear with a round waist of satin striped with jet galloon. Have a short 
full —_ black satin, or else of Henrietta cloth nearly covered with 


inch-w ‘olds or ribbons of black satin, with a ruche around the neck 
and a ruffie about the shoulders. 

Nors.—The Decorative A) Fy | Dora Wheeler, which appeared in 
Vols. XVII. and XVILL of s 


, is now ixsned complete, und 
on receipt of five cents, the vol- 
being out of stuck. 


ols. 
will be furnished by Harper & 
umes of the azar in which it was 
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Cuaprer XIX. 
“So, friend, your sleep was all your house "—Robert Browning. 
‘““T DON’T know exactly what you want to see,” said Nelly 
next morning. ‘‘ There can’t be anything worth seeing 


about here. It’s mostly hard work going on. That isn’t 
much to see.” 


‘I don’t know exactly what I do want to see, unless it is 
everything. I want to see the busy hive et work; I want— 
oh! Nell, you can’t understand what I mean. I want—I 
want to feel that things are real.” 


‘Oh! they're real enough, if that’s all,” said Nelly, grimly. 
‘Well, I will take you to the busiest place in the whole 
world. Work? They couldn't work harder anywhere if 
they were to try. And as for pay, times are never anything 
but hard, I can tell you. Real? Yes, things are real enough. 
But you shall come and see.” 

It was Sunday morning. The bells were ringing for 
church; but on the broad highway along which Nelly led 
her companion there were few signs of any intention church- 
ward. Sunday morning in the summer invites the residents 
of this quarter out-of-doors. Sunday evening in the sum- 
mer calls them to the ‘* Forest,” to Dagenham Lake, to North 
Woolwich, to the river Lea. Sunday morning in the winter 
invites to prolonged bed. Sunday evening in the winter, I 
am told, sometimes presents encouraging signs of a church- 


ward revival. The morning was bright; the two girls 
walked along with the elastic step of youth, and the light 
an color which the rare summer sunshine puts into every 
maiden’s cheek. To one of them the place was new, and 
the people and the talk. The wan thin ghosts, born of 
seclusion and loneliness, had already vanished. Francesca, 


interested in the new things, had forgotten the hotel window 
and the Passing Show. She was outside; she was actually 
one of the show folk; she began to think of herself in con- 
nection with the show folk. 

‘‘Tam going to take you to see my great-grandfather for 
one thing,” Nelly went on. ‘“‘He’s an old, old man—over 
a hundred. He’s the oldest man in the country. Very 
likely he’s the oldest man in the world. Because, you see, 
many old people think they won't be found out when they 
clap on ten years or so. But our old man’s age is certified 
by his father’s synagogue. There can’t be any mistake 
about it. People come to see him and to talk with him, 
because he's so old; they think he must be so wise and must 
know such a lot. Grandfather, who keeps the shop, is 
seventy-five, though no one would think it to look at him. 
He says it just makes him ny only to look at his old 
dad; makes him feel that there’s five-and-twenty years and 
more before him yet. Think of being seventy-five, and feel- 
ing that there’s five-and-twenty years before you! Five-and- 
twenty years of good business, perhaps. Mind, it’s only our 
People who get like that.” 

‘*Is he Clara’s great-grandfather too?” 

‘‘Oh yes. Uncle Angelo was born over the shop. So 
was father. But grandfather has never been lucky; while 
as for Uncle Angelo, everything he touches turns to gold. 
This way, stick tight to me. There’s always a crowd here 
on Sundays. But they won't hurt you.” 

The street into which oy turned was thron with 
people, not, as Francesca at first imagined, in order to do 
honor to this very old man, but in order to be present at a 
fair. Except that there were no shows, no dwarfs and 
giants, no swings, and no blare of trumpets and beat of 
drums, it was a real old medieval fair, in which things to 
sell were set out on stalls or booths along the a ng ey 
fair after the manner of the ancients. The Fair of u- 
caire, when good King René reigned in the Castle of Taras- 
con, was just such a fair as this. Perhaps, if one had ever 
seen the place, it might remind one of Nijoii-Novgorod, or 
of Leipzig, or of our own Stourbridge Fair. Some of the 
booths, or stalls, were covered over with awnings, to keep 
off the rain or the sunshine; some were open; some consisted 
of shelves loosely laid upon a common carter’s cart; some 
were stronger structures, that could be taken to pieces and 
put up again. In this universal market everything con- 
ceivable was exposed to view. The staple, the most com- 
mon wares were things connected with clothing of every 
kind: piles of men’s coats and waistcoats lay on the stalls; 
rows of legs invited the purchase of trousers. There were 
feminine things, frocks of all colors and every material, hats 
with immense feathers and hats without, bonnets of every 
style and fashion, ribbons of every hue; there were boots 
and shoes, masculine and feminine; there were slippers of 
cloth, green and blue and yellow cloth; there were boys’ 
caps with red and fold decorations; there were smoking- 
caps in green and blue with gold tassels; there were socks 
and stockings and woollen shirts—the last at a shilling 
each, which should have made beholders weep salt tears at 
thinking of the sweated women who made them. Then, 
beside the clothing necessary in this cold climate, there were 
the things which make the luxuries of life; such as pipes, 
meerschaum pipes—sham meerschaum with sham amber 
mouth-pieces ; cigar-holders in the same sham material; 
there was sham jewelry of the coarsest and commonest kind— 
bracelets, necklaces, brooches in sham gold with sham stones, 

lass rubies, glass emeralds, and diamonds of more than 
doubtful paste. There were, again, stalls for the sale of 
knives, forks, tools of all kinds; there were tables laid out 
with what looked at first like useless bits of scrap iron broken 
small; there were pictures, mostly the tawdry rubbish, col- 
ored or plain, that is kindly exported from Germany, for the 
more speedy destruction of whatever artistic understand- 
ing may be feebly struggling for life in the brains of the 
people. These pictures were framed in that beautiful and 
costly material known, I believe, as Dutch gilt or Dutch 
metal. Somebody buys these pictures; one may see them 
in village inns; rom ‘am that they are taken round the 
country by vans; I have even found them in sea-side lodg- 
ings. There were stalls for selling account-books, pens, 
paper, pencils. There was second-hand furniture exposed 
for sale, but of a kind which showed the ene By of 
the young couple who would set up house with such a 
miserable collection of sticks—chairs that looked as if they 
would fall to pieces if a child sat on them, rickety tables 
which even when on view could not hold themselves upright, 
and wooden beds tied up in dirty bundles. Then there 
were stalls with things to eat—fish, sweets, cakes. And (bere 
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was one stall on which were exposed for sale hundreds of 
photographs of beauteous maidens, for the most part in 
tights, smiling upon the swain inflammable who gazed upon 
them, and longed for innumerable pennies so that he might 
buy them all. 

The stalls were arranged in a double and sometimes a 
triple row, with gangways between them, so that there was 
a multiple stream pat pen ny and spectators continuall 
flowing past them. The shops, to which many of the stalle 
belonged, were all open, and business seemed brisk in every 
one. The gangways were crammed with people; some came 
to buy; some came to look on; some might buy or not, as 
they were in the mood, or as they were tempted; all of them 
came to enjoy the life of it, the bustle of it, the gayety of it. 
Those who sold were all—or nearly all—Jews. But among 
those who walked in the street there were as many Christians 
as Jews; most likely a good many more, because nowhere 
can the ay md morning be spent in more enjoyable fashion 
than at this fair held weekly all the year mene 

**Nice place, isn’t it?” said Nelly, to whom the scene 
offered no novelty. ‘‘ Nice place for a young lady like you 
to come to, isn't it? Don't be afraid. Nobody will hurt 
you here; but look out for your pockets, you might lose 
_— purse in the crowd. That's the worst that can happen. 

here’s Christian thieves about. But you're among our 
People here.” 

cesca paused to look about her; the crowd, in fact, 
stopped at this. int, with one consent, to look at the antics 
of a Cheap Jack, who had got a pair of housemaid’s steps, 
and standing on the highest step but one, was exhibiting his 
wares and proclaiming their merits in a cascade of words 
full, strong, and without intermission. Whether he put on 
a —~ coat and turned round in it to point out its graceful 
folds, or whether he punched and pulled it to show the 
extraordinary strengih of the material, the fellow never 
stopped talking for one moment. He was a true actor. 
Perched on his steps, he was not a tradesman, he was a bene- 
factor; he was distributing blessings, not waistcoats ; his 
face beamed with goodness; he had no thought of money; 
he was among friends; he made quips and jests for them; 
he received their gentle chaff,and gave it back strengthened, 
barbed, improved. The language, it is true, was rough; he 
did not disdain to employ any adjective, however strong, if 
it helped the sense, or rounded a period, or emphasized his 
meaning. The people below stood with upturned faces, 
each with a broad grin upon it—a broad grin and an open 
mouth. 

** All that, noise,” said Nelly, ‘all that shouting and pre- 
tending, for a few shillings! It is all be will make this 
morning. They are very badly off. I know the people. 
Yet he looks jolly with it. That is because it is the only 
enjoyment he has in the week—to get up on those steps and 
make a Tom Fool of himself. Let’s go on.” 

Francesca noticed that some of the stalls were kept by 
single men—or a man and woman—of poor and wretched 
appearance, pasty - faced, anxious-cyed. who offered their 
wares silently in the midst of the Babel. 

“They cannot speak English yet,” Nelly explained. ‘‘ So 
many have come here of late from Poland and Russia. It’s 
a dreadful thing for ~gp od else. Surely we were 
crowded enough already. Thousands have come over to 
run down the wages of our People. Oh! it’s too bad. Our 
Board of Guardians are at their wits’ end. Yet what were 
they todo? Where were they to go? Poor things! Don't 
they look miserable? And they are so poor—oh! so poor and 
destitute, and so close to starving! Francesca, if you've got 
your purse ee? ge buy something—buy this pair of slip- 
pers.” She took up a pair made of bright blue cloth. 
** You will never wear them—but never mind—look at this 
poor woman.” The woman, pale and thin, turned ber sor- 
rowful eyes upon the speaker, of whose tongue she under- 
stood not one word. ‘‘Is it her fault that she is a Jewess? 
What has she done that she should be driven out of her 
country—Russia is her country, as much as England is mine? 
What she dene—this poor creature? Ob! It will be 
visited upon the Russians. The Lord will smite them, and 
that soon. You will see, you will see.” All the suppressed 
passion of her race broke out suddenly in Nelly’s flashing 
eyes. ‘‘The world shall see! No good ever came yet of 
persecuting the People. Emanuel says so. What has be- 
fallen Spain? Oh! we shall see. ome, Francesca, will 
you have the slippers?” 

Francesca chose two pairs, and gave her purse to Nelly, 
who completed the transaction. 

“There,” she said, with a little sigh. ‘‘This day they 
will eat. They can now pay the rent of their room, and they 
will eat. ‘They don’t eat every day, unless it is a crust of 

Do you think you know anything about poverty— 
you?” 

** You spoke to them. Do you know their language? Is 
it Russian?” 

** No, they talk Yiddish. More than half the people here 
talk Yiddish. Sometimes Yiddish is Hebrew and German, 
sometimes it’s Hebrew and Polish, sometimes it’s Hebrew 
and Russian, sometimes Hebrew and Lettish. Theirs is He- 
brew and Polish. I know a little of it. You can’t come 
much into Middlesex Street without learning something of 


‘it. You want reality, Francesca—well—learn Yiddish, and 


talk to these people.” 

Francesca turned to look once more at the hapless pair. 
A wan smile played upon the pale cheek of the man. The 
woman, while she arranged her poor cheap wares—those 
gaudy slippers—watched the man with tender solicitude; 

eyes resting on him; ber very attitude showing her de- 
votion to her poor starving helpmate. She forgot that the 
woman could not understand a word of English. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ can love comfort even you?” 

“She doesn't understand,” said Nelly. She said some- 
thing in Yiddish. The woman took her husband's hand, and 
smiled, and said a few words in reply. ‘‘ She is happy with 
her husband,” Nelly translated. ‘‘Why not? Man and 
woman are made for each other. There is nothing else.” 
She looked at Francesca, wondering, for the tears stood in 
her eyes. What was there to cry about? One starving 
couple? Then, in these parts, tears must be plentiful. 
There is me | else in life—only love,” Nelly repeated. 

passed a little shop where feathers—ostrich feathers, 
large, bright-colored feathers, and small dainty feathers— 
were in the window. The shop was very small; the win- 
dow was old-fashioned, with small panes of glass; the floor 
was two steps below the level of the street. The shop was 
full of girls, all talking together as loud as they could, and a 
woman behind the counter was talking with them at the 
top of her voice—wonderful that so much noise should be 
made in such a little shop! Outside the door stood the pro- 
er little man, fat and well nourished, dressed in good 

oadcloth, with a silk hat. He was smoking a very Jar 

cigar, and he had a word to exchange with every one who 
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went into his shop or came out of it, or stopped to look in 
the window. 

‘*Why,” he cried—it was a rich, full voice, with rer 
deal of the racial *‘ brogue” in it; ‘if it isn’t actually Nelly! 
How are you, Nelly, my dear? It isn’t often you come here 
of a Sunday morving. How's your father, my dear? And 
how's business? Step in, my dear”-—he addressed a girl 
who stopped. ‘‘Step in; hats and bonnets, my dear, this 
morning—hats and bonnets—lovely! Such a show you never 
saw before! Step in and sce for yourself.” 

“‘T haven't seen father for a good bit. But he’s always 
away this time of year. How are you, Lewis?” 

‘Is there anything in my way this morning, Nelly? 
‘*Here he observed her companion, and instantly recognized 
the hat she wore. ‘‘ My!” hecried. “‘ Whata bat! Oh! wnat 
a hat!!! There’s nothing in here, Nelly—nothing at all— 
that your friend could so much as look at with such « hat 
as that upon her head. It’s Truck, that’s what is in there,” 
he whispered; “ Truck, compared with such a hat,” he 

ped,‘‘ such—stcH A HaT! But there! it’s good enough 
orthem. Wuatahat!!” He kept returning to Francesca’s 
hat, the sight of which in that street, and at that time, filled 
him with amazement. For, you see, he knew ladies’ hats 
and ladies’ bonnets, and everything that belongs to Indies’ 
costumes. ‘‘It’s all Truck, in there,” he repeated; ‘‘ don't 
look at it. Not but what if you come along some Sundays 
there might be something better. To-day it’s hats and bon- 
nets, next Sunday something else. Always something new. 
Another surprise every week. That’s the way, isn’t it, Nell? 
My word, though, wHat a hat! You come next Sunday, 
Nell, and bring your friend, and she'll see what I shall have 
to show. I say, miss, if you don’t know the inside of Ma- 
dame Clotilde’s, in New Bond Street, my name is not Lewis 
Lazarus. And Peter Robinson—unless it was Marshall & 
Snelgrove—had something to say, I reckon, to that frock, if 
I know things when I see them. What lovely hat! Two 
uineas that hat cost if it ever cost a penny! Two guineas! 
h, I know Clotilde’s hats!” He sighed as at a vision of the 
Unattainable. “Come next Sunday, Nell! How's the old 
man?” 

“We are going to see him directly. Is that Rebecca in 
the shop?” 

‘** There she is, my dear. All the week, while I'm getting 
ready for the Sunday sale, she stays at home and keeps 
house. Little Isagc keeps shop then—but, bless you, there's 
no takings all the week. Middlesex Street only wakes up 
on Sunday morning. Then Rebecca comes here and sells 
the goods, while I stand outside and pull ‘em in. That's 
a Most lovely Hat, miss. Nelly, you'll find the old man 
chirpier than ever. Last night he came down as soon as 
shop was opened after Sabbath, and smoked his pipe in the 
shop with all the people looking on. It must be a grent 
comfort for him to see everybody looking on. A Bravtt- 
ruL Hat! Smoked the pipe through, he did, and knocked 
the ashes out on his thumb-nail before they took him up 
stairs again. There’s a man for you!” 

** We'll come on Sunday next, Lewis—perhaps.” 

“Well, and about that lovely Hat. It’s much too good 
for us here; they’d say it wasn't fine enough, but I know 
what it cost. See, miss, if you care to think of it, I’ve got 
a little brooch of pearls. Oh, most beautiful pearls! I 
think we could make a swop. I don't know what you gave 
for it, but I know what Madame Clotilde got for that hat. 
Two guineas was not above the mark, 1 should say, when 
that hat was first bought.” 

Nelly nodded and laughed, and drew Francesca away. 
“ We'll talk about the hat another time,” she said. ‘' He is 
my cousin,” she explained, when they were out of hearing. 
** Lewis is my mother’s nephew. He does very well: though, 
to look at him on a Sunday morning, with his beautiful 
clothes and his cigar, you would think he had nothing on 
his mind at all. The whole week through he’s at work, 
buying cheap for the Sunday market, and contriving and 
inventing all the time, though you'd think he did nothing 
but get fat and talk to the girls. He knows what people 
want, you see. That's his secret. Oh! He gives it away. 
‘Find out what they want,’ he says, ‘and give it.’ That's 
all the secret. Don’t persuade ‘em. Don’t teach ’em. Give 
"em what they want. And the money they take in that little 
shop would surprise you. He'd like to get that hat of 
yours for his pearl brooch, I dare say. But he sha’n’t. 
Cousin Lewis is desperately “4g? and clever. But he 
sha’n’t get over you, Francesca. ot that you want his 
pearl brooch.” 

At this point they were stopped by the crowd. Francesca 
looked around. Just at this point the people seemed to be 
all talking that strange, soft foreign tongue that Nelly called 
Yiddish—and it was a dreadful, a terrible crowd to look at. 
The men were stunted and dwarfed, pasty-faced, narrow- 
shouldered, hollow-chested. They were mostly young, but 
there was no spring of life in their appearance, or in their 
faces; they were joyless faces; they were dull eyes; they 
looked, as they were, half starved. 

“You can do nothing, Francesca,” said Nelly. ‘‘ You 
needn’t look at them like that. You can do nothing at all. 
These are the r creatures come over here to drive low 
w lower. They've all got wives, because they ag | at 
eighteen, and the women are worse off than the men. You 
can do nothing. Oh, Francesca, what’s the use of crying 
over them?” 


CHarTer XX. 


“Good old Chronicle, 
Thon hast so long walked hand in hand with time.” — Troilus and Cressida. 

Tue crowd dispersed a little, and they wenton. ‘‘ Here's 
the place,” said Nelly, ‘‘and here’s grandfather.” 

It was a second-hand furniture shop: in front a few things 
had been put out on the kerb, things apparently calculated 
to deter people from looking any closer. The shop itself 
was full of sticks of all kinds. The proprietor st at the 
door, looking over the heads of the people. He was a fine 
tall man, his black hair graying but not yet gray, apparently 
about fifty years of age; a man of somewhat haughty ap- 
pearance, he looked as if he would disdain to harangue the 
multitude, or to invite them to buy his james This was the 
unsuccessful grandfather parent of Angelo the wealthy. 
The crowd went up and down, but no one seemed to enter 
his shop. 

“Well, grandfather,” said Nelly, “how are ge I’ve 
brought a friend to see the old man. How is he?” 

*‘He keeps up wonderful, Nell. Glad to see you, miss. 
Take your friend up stairs, my dear. He went out in a 
hansom cab for an hour the day before yesterday; Rachel 
went with him; and he smoked his pipe down here in the 
shop when we opened last night, and drank a glass of beer 
afterwards for all the world to see. Wonderful! That's 
what they all say. Now, if er one that stopped to look 
at that old man yesterday had planked down a shilling for 
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the show, a ten-pound note wouldn’t have bought the money. 
Run up, Nell.” 

The first floor front was the family best room. Here, in 
a chair with a high back and shoulders as well as arms—a 
chair designed to keep off draughts—sat an old—old—very 
ancient man. Never a tall man, his figure was shrunken to 
the dimensions of an ordinary boy of twelve, so that for 
comfort he kept both feet on a high footstool, and had 
cushions at the back and sides of the chair for padding and 
support. 

here was a small fire burning in the grate, though the 
day was as warm as one can expect in July, and the win- 
dows were shut, which was as well, considering the noise in 
the street below. The old man lay back iu the chair, his 
eyes closed, half asleep. He wore a cap of green cloth with 
a gold tassel, which looked as if it belonged to one of the 
young men outside with a booth, rather than to this ancient 
one. But he still loved color—a bit of color and brightness. 
On the table beside him lay a Hebrew Bible, open, with a 
pair of spectacles upon the page; a clay pipe was also on 
the table. Two girls sat with him in the room sewing some 
stuff, which looked as if it was intended for the cover of a 
chair or sofa. The girls looked up—smiled a welcome, 
nodded, pointed to the old man in the chair, and held up 
warning forefingers. They were pleasant girls to look at, 
not unlike Nelly herself—small of stature, with calm and 
serious faces, housewifely, trustworthy, industrious, what 
we call, when we are very serious, good faces. 

‘Is he asleep?” whispered Nelly. ‘‘Some day he’ll go off 
like this, in his sleep, from weakness.” 

*‘He won't go off for want of support,” said one of the 
girls. ‘‘ We watch him; he is never left aloné. We give 
him food all day long—little and often. He nods and dozes 
for a bit, then he wakes up lively again. He's always like 
that.” 

**Look at him, Francesca,” said Nell. They bent over 
the chair. The old man lay like a child, breathing so lightly 
that only by the gentle rise and fall of his chest one could 
tell that he breathed at all. His face was less wrinkled than 
one would expect at so great an age; but the cheeks had 
fallen in and raised the cheek bones, and given greater 
prominence to a long and straight nose; his eyebrows were 
bushy; he wore neither beard nor mustache; on his deeply 
sunken lips hovered still the survival of the seal of his race; 
that seal which never leaves the lips of the Hebrew. 

**Look at him,” said Nell. ‘‘He was born in the year 
1789, a hundred and three years ago. Perhaps he is the 
oldest man in the world. At all events he's the oldest man 
in this country, and he’s my great-grand father.” 

**He looks terribly old,” Francesca murmured. “Is it 
any happiness to live so long, after all that one has loved 
have gone?" 

**Why, he loves his children, and his grandchildren, and 
his great-grandchildren. Rachel and Milly here—my cous- 
ins—are with him all day long to look after him. He can 
read his Hebrew Bible with spectacles; he eats and drinks 
well, and he’s naturally proud of being so old. It’s like 
standing on a tower above all the rest of the world,and we're 
naturally proud of him. All that makes him happy. All he 
wants now is to keep on living, and I’m sure I hope he will.” 

**He’s as happy,” said Rachel, ‘‘as a man can be, except 
for a little weakness. He can’t do things as he used to, of 
course, and sometimes he groans a little, because he never 
could make any money. tell him that the Lord doesn’t 
bestow all His gifts on one man.” To grandfather here—we 
call him grandfather for short—the Lord has given health, 
and long life, and many descendants; grandsons who have 
prospered and grown rich, like Uncle Angelo, and daughters 
and granddaughters to work for their husbands and all. 
Oh! he has had great, great gifts. He must not think of 
grumbling.” 

** All the same,” said Nelly, “‘he has been very unluck 
in his money matters. We mustown that. Some men touch 
a sixpence and it turns into halfa crown. As for this poor 
old man, when he touched a sixpence, which wasn’t often, 
it turned into a penny. He’s lived in the house where father 
and grandfather and everybody was born for seventy years 
and more, always with his shop open all the time and little 
in it, and no money taken. There's been time enough for 
some men to make half a dozen fortunes. But there, as 
Rachel said, we can’t expect everything. He’s had his share 
in other ways—a good deal more than his share. But he 
never could make any money.” 

“Nor grandfather either,” said Rachel, ‘‘nor father for 
that matter. Uncle Angelo’s got the luck of the whole fam- 
ily, ag od own father, Nelly—” 

“Oh, father is up one day and down the next. He doesn't 
mind much. He likes the ups and the downs too. When 
he’s up he enjoys himself. It’s champagne all day then. 
When he’s down he waits till he gets up again. Hush! 
There he is awake again.” 

In the middle of this girl’s chatter the old man opened his 
eyes and raised his head and looked about him. Perceiving 
the presence of a stranger, he straightened himself feebly, 
and waited to be addressed. 

“ Well, grandfather,” said Nelly, ‘‘you remember me, 
don’t you?” 

** Ay, ay—you are Nelly; they call you Nelly. But you 
are Preciada—Preciada. It was my own mother’s name. 
That's a long time ago, though—a very long time ago since 
my mother died; eighty years ago.” 

“ This is my friend, Francesca, come to see you.” 

The old man nodded and lifted his heavy eyes. Then a 
strange thing happened, for upon his face there fell sudden- 
ly a glory as of sunshine, and he sat upright in his chair, 
strong and straight, clutching the arms with his long bon 
fingers. ‘‘It is Francesca!” he cried. ‘Oh! it is—it is 
Francesca! You have come to see me again after all these 
years. I thought you dead long ago—dead. I haven't seen 
you, cousin Francesca, for eighty years and more, and now 
you have come again. Oh! my sweet cousin—my dear 
cousin—my pretty cousin—not changed a bit—not a bit”— 
it was strange to hear such words of endearment from this 
poor old withered wreck with his shaking voice—*“ always 
the same beautiful girl—the same beautifui girl. Ah! But 
they didn’t know it—they couldn’t guess it. There were 
no Venetian beauties outside the Ghetto to compare with 
those within! We kept them within. They never showed 
their faces outside.” 

‘*He remembers something,” whispered Nelly. ‘ You 
have reminded him of his young days, Francesca. I have 
never seen him like this before. Why, he looks fifty years 
younger.” 

‘‘His mind wanders now and then,” Rachel explained. 
“Tt is strange, though. He has gone back ever so many 
years. There’s a something in your friend’s face that re- 
minds him of some girl he loved. To be sure she is one of 
the Sephurdim herself. She is one of Us.” 
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Francesca thought it needless to keep on explaining that 
she was a Spanish Moor. 

‘It isn’t your cousin Francesca, grandfather,” Nelly 
cried. ‘It’s my friend, Francesca Elveda.” 

** No, no; it’s Francesca Albu. Always pretty and sweet, 
cousin Francesca. Doves’ eyes are within her locks—her 
lips are like a thread of scarlet. A garden enclosed—a spring 
shut up—a fountain sealed—is my cousin—my Francesca.” 

“I suppose,” Nelly whispered, ‘‘it’s some girl he loved. 
Dead, she must be long ago. You must be like her, Fran- 
cesca, Strange that you should have her name.” 

The old man went on murmuring. Then his eyes dropped. 
He was conscious, in some vague way, that he was —— 
up the past with the — he girl’s face brought bac 
the past so vividly that he thought it was his cousin her- 
self, still in her lovely youth. He was confused. A man so 
ancient has little hold of the present. So he shut his eyes 
and waited till the vision of the past should disappear. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes again. He had come 
back to the present. It was only a modern young lady he 
saw now, not his cousin, Francesca Albu, at all. 

“Ah!” he said, smiling faintly. “It does an old man 
good to see a lovely face. Just now, you almost reminded 
me of my cousin Francesca; she must be long since dead and 
gone. Ah! And old and toothless, too, before she went, I 
dare say, poor thing! You’ve got her face, though—her face. 
You are exactly like her. What is your name, my dear?” 

‘* Francesca Elveda.” 

“Yes, one of Us. I have heard something about the 
Elevedas. Where? Never mind. I shall remember some 
time, I dare say. When you get to a hundred—” 

** A hundred and three, grandfather,” said Rachel. 

“‘A hundred and nearly four,” the old man went on, 
proudly, ‘‘ you remember a surprising number of things.” 

“Tell the young lady about the Grand Army,” said 
Rachel. 

‘I remember Venice very well.” The old man was not 
to be hurried. He was working his way to the Grand Army. 
** T remember the city where Iwas born. My cousin Fran- 
cesca was born there too—my cousin Francesca—oh! so fair 
and sweet. I remember Francesca. We were not Italian 
Jews. They’ve got softer voices than we who come from 
Spain. We were in Spain for two thousand years; we went 
there before the time of the Maccabees. Oh! Ours isa very 
ancient family. We've had great men in our family, in the 
oldtime. But I was born in Venice.” 

“* I have been to Venice,” said Francesca, softly. ‘‘ 1 know 
its canals and its palaces.” 

** But you don’t know the Ghetto.” 

** Yes, I have seen the Ghetto, though there are no longer 
Jews in it.” 

“I was born there. It was a narrow kind of place to live 
in, 1 remember. We had to live there. But the French 
Revolution came. Children, if we remembered the Ghetto as 
we ought, we should add another to the Hundred Benedic- 
tions, and one more prayer to the Eighteen, in order to praise 
the Lord for the A Revolution which threw down the 
walls and let us out. I remember when the French came 
into Venice—what year was it? I forget. I was a boy of 
ten or eleven. First we thought there would be nothing but 
ruin and more misery for us. We hadn't much, but we 
should lose our all. Well, there was no disaster at all for 
us, but quite the contrary. For the Ghetto was thrown 
open. ‘* Blessed are Thou”—he held up his hands as one 
who prays—‘‘O Lord, our God— King of the Universe! 
who settest the people free. For that I have always loved 
the French.” 

**Do you remember Napoleon Bonaparte?” 

**I saw him then, Napoleon the Great—who overthrew 
the Kings and opened the Ghettos all over the world, and set 
the People free. I saw him then and I saw him afterwards 
—twice I saw him. There was never any man like him. 
Sometimes I am sorry that I brought so much bad luck upon 
him. But it was not my fault.” 

“Oh! But how could you—a simple boy—bring bad luck 
to so great a general?” 

**I don’t know. Bad luck comes in many ways. We 
can't always keep it off. And he was a Gentile and unpro- 
tected. There are no charms to protect the Gentiles. Some 
people never have any good luck for themselves, and bring 
bad luck to everybody they keep company with. I was one 
of those persons, though I knew it not.” 

**What makes you think that you brought bad luck to 
Napoleon?” 

**It wasn’t by intending it. I didn’t know it. I only 
found it out afterwards. Yes, yes—Ididn’t know. I thought 
the French the greatest people in the world. And so, when 
I was eighteen, I joined their army. Not to fight. No! 
Not to fight. I had a cask of brandy and a handcart for 
all my possessions, and I followed the army with these. Ob! 
for a man born to be lucky it was an cunstent way to begin. 
After a bit the cask became a wagon. I thought | was going 
to make my fortune. That was my thought, not to bring 
bad luck on Napoleon at all—not at all, why should 1?—but 
yen | to make money. As for my brother, he went to Spain, 
and there after a time joined the British Army in the same 
way,and got on fast, and took contracts and grew rich— 
rich—oh! so rich. Well, why did he get rich,and why did 
I keep poor? He had luck, and I had none.” 

‘*So,” said Francesca, “ you were a camp-follower to the 
French Army, and you brought bad luck upon it. Did you 
ever see any battles?” 

“Battles? Why, child, I was with the Grand Army. I 
went to Moscow with the Grand Army, and I came back 
with all that there was left of it. Napoleon never had any 
bad luck at all till I brought along my wagon-load of 
brandy. Oli! what a disaster! Never in the world was 
there such a disaster?” He stopped to shake his head. 

‘**He will talk about that al ad long, sometimes,” said 
Rachel; ‘‘his mind gets full of blood and slaughter and 
starvation when he talks about that time.” 

“* What an army that was!” he went on. “ Five hundred 
thousand men, with their artillery and their baggage wagons, 
and their horses! Austrians and Italians, Germans, Poles, 
and French, all in the same army. What an army! I 
came, after walking along beside my own wagons filled with 
stuff for the thirsty soldiers. Oh! I did very well, I can tell 
you, very well—very well—all the way to Moscow. As for 
the ap gee ge they were there by tens of thousands. 
They sold drink, like me; they came with music and sing- 
ing, and they ran over the battle-fields when the victory was 
won, and robbed the dead. But on the way back they all 
got starved or shot, and the money they’d made was carried 
off by the Cossacks. It is a long time to remember, eighty 
years ago. I must be the last man living who went to Mos- 
cow with the Grand Army and got home again. As for my 
beautiful wagons and my horses, and my money, everythin 
was lost at Beresiua, where we lost so many thousands o. 


men. Everybody knows how many soldiers were killed, 
but aeety stopped to count the dead camp-followers. After 
Beresina there was no more order. Napoleon leftus. There 
were no longer any officers. The men fell down and were 
frozen to death. We fought for food; we devoured horse- 
flesh ; we burned whole houses to keep us from being frozen. 
We were so wretched that the enemy disdained to make us 
ae It was sufficient for them that we were flyin 
rom their territory. Some of the soldiers went mad wit 
the cold and the starvation. What a time it was! 
cold! What privations! What misery! Napoleon never 
recovered from that disaster. He was ruined, and so was I. 
Yes, children, if the Grand Army had been successful I 
— have been a rich man, and you should be all great 
ies.” 

** And then you would never have lived so long as this,” 
said Rachel; ‘‘ because you can't expect to get everything.” 

**Perhaps not, child. But my wagons—my beautifal 
wagons! I got them safely as far as Beresina, and there I 
had to leave them. My beautiful wagons! Only think. 
They were loaded—not with brandy any longer, but with 
goid and silver cups, chains of gold, boxes full of gold, and 
rings, aud precious stones. Some I had got for myself when 
we pillaged Moscow. Most of the things I bought of the 
soldiers for drinks of brandy. A diamond brooch for a 
couple of glasses; a diamond ring for another glass; a gold 
cup for its contents in brandy, And all—all—all had to be 
left. That was the bitterest moment of my life—to leave 
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my all behind me—to have to exchange my fortune for my 
life.” He shook his bead mournfully. 
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Mrs. Lucy Haut Fake, of Chicago, who was for a while 
secretary to George H. Pullman, is chiefly responsible for 
the admirable library of Pullman, Illinois. She made an 
exhaustive study of public libraries, and then designed and 
equipped the Pullman building which now holds the library 
of her selection. No library in the State surpasses it in 
perfection of detail. Mrs, Fake is a successful newspaper 
woman. 

—Mary Anderson Navarro’s favorite relaxation is chess- 
playing, and she resorts to it when she is weary with her 

resent task of Lowe my Se reminiscences for publication. 
Bhe lives at Tunbridge Wells, England. 

—It is interesting to learn from London that at a recent 
sale a copy of the first edition of Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, 
Hardy's magnificent masterpiece, brought $25 at auction, 
the highest price attained to by any novel of the century in 
so short a time. 

—Ten millions of dollars’ worth of diamonds are reckoned 
among the possessions of the Sultan of Johore, who is con- 
templating a visit to the Columbian Exposition. He is the 
only independent Malay king, and in spite of the fact that 
he holds autocratic sway over a native population of 200,000, 
he is described as a genial and accomplished man of taste 
and refinement. He has travelled much, and has been deco- 
rated by Queen Vicioria. 

—Washington Irving was one of the warmest admirers 
in her youth of Mrs. Philip Hamilton, who died recently. 
She was the widow of the youngest son of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and was one of the few American women who had had 
Thomas Moore play her accompaniments while she sang 
his songs. 

—lIn the veins of the Duke of Veragua and his fellow- 
guests flows the blood of Christopher Columbus. There is 
no question that these visitors are lineal descendants of the 
discoverer of America. 

—The late George I. Seney is said to have given away at 
least $2,000,000 in the course of his Jife for benevolent pur- 
‘pen In this sum is not included the value of the pictures 

e presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Among 
the objects to which he gave most gencrously are the Meth- 
odist Orphan Asylum and the Seney Hospital of Brooklyn,the 
Wesleyan University of Middletown, Connecticut, and the 
Long Island Historical Society. He was wont to affirm that 
the danger of the time is money-hoarding, and always 
posal that he considered himself merely the trustee of his 
wealth. 

—The New Jersey Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America held its annual business meeting, on April 3d at 
the Trenton House, Trenton, New Jersey. The New Jersey 
society is in flourishing condition, as was evinced by the 
presence of about forty members, from all parts of the Btate. 
The meeting was opened at twelve o'clock noon, by the 
president, Mes. 5S. M. Dickinson, who read an address of 
welcome. The election of officers followed. The Board of 
Managers for the next year will be composed of the follow- 
ing Dames: Mrs. 8. M. Dickinson, Mrs. 8. Duncan Oliphant, 
Mrs. Henry M. Barbour, Miss Mary Dickinson, Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Smith, Miss Caroline E. Nixon, Miss Anne B. Mcll- 
vaine, Mrs. A. F. Jamieson, Mrs. F. C. Lewis, Mrs. W. W. L. 
Phillips, Mrs, Cleaveland Hilson, Mrs. H. H. Hamill, Mrs. 
Hughes Oliphant, and Miss Helen Griswold Green. From 
this number the board elect their own officers. The annual 
report, an interesting historical ep written by Miss Mcll- 
vaine, was read. The members of the society have already 
done very valuable work in collecting information as to the 
early settlement, traditions, and family anecdotes of the 
province of Nova Cesarea. Miss Mary Dickinson, secretary 
of the National Society, read an appeal for aid in building 
the monument to Mary Washington, from the ladies who 
have that work in charge. Luncheon was served at two 
o'clock by Katzenbach. The decorations were of blue and 
yellow—the flowers even carrying out the idea of the use of 
the colors of the society, as they were blue hyacinths and 
yellow daffodils. Among the members of the society present 
were Mrs. Joseph D. le, of Jersey City, who is descended 
from the Fitz Randolph family; Miss Mills, of Morristown, 
who represents in these days those lovers so dear to the 
American heart, John Alden and the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla; Mrs. Oscar Bunting, who writes on her eligibility 
papers five Governors of Virginia; Mrs. F.C. Lowthorp, Jun., 
claiming Governor William Coddin the first Governor 
of e Island, and Thomas Willett, the first Mayor of 
New York; Mrs. J. L. Patterson, of Lawrencevillé, a descend- 
ant of Governor Thomas Dudley, of Massachusetts; Miss 
Maria Antoinette Quinby, of Newark, who has the 
Governor Treat among other ancestors; and Mrs. Hi 
Barbour, of the blood of gallant Israel Putuam. » 
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Peacock-feather Border for Embroidery. 


‘PILE border in miniature is given in Fig. 1, showing how 

the design is repeated, and one repeat in full size is given 
in Fig. 2. It is especially handsome for a mantel border or 
lambrequin, Silks of four colors are used for the em- 
broidery, namely, blue, emerald green, brownish bronze, and 
a light golden brown, or, rather, brownish-golden. The eye 
is worked in close lustrous satin stitch with deep blue sur 
rounded with green, and the fronds are outlined in bronze 
silk, with the semicircular rays put in with light golden 
brown. The same colors are repeated in the narrow edge 
border at the bottom, the darker parts of which are done in 
blue and green like the eye of the feather. 


Small Table Cover. 


TPHIS table cover is of white felt painted with old-rose bow- 
knots and yellow chrysanthemums. No fabric is better 


suited than felt for decorative purposes, as it is durable and 
very low in price. For portiéres and table covers it is most 
suitable, as no lining is required 


There are many new delicate tints which — particularly 
well, and it will surprise many to find out how easily a soft, 
pretty effect can be obtained by diluting oil paints with 
turpentine Siceatif de Courtray can be used instead of 
turpentine, and will dry more quickly. 
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SMALL TABLE-COVER WITH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


cee 


¥ 
A 


One square yard is required for the table cover; the bor- 
der is three and one-half inches wide, and can be tinted to 
match the bow-knotsif desired. Japanese 
with yellow sewing-silk at the top of the 
each end, then the edge is cut into frin 
care being taken to follow the co 
chrysanthemums with Nile-green bow-knots look well. 
erald-green paint mixed with silver white makes a pretty Nile- 
green. If the bow-knots are also outlined with the gold cord, 
the effect will fully compensate for a little more trouble. 





produce a pretty pink. 


and they gradually diminish in 
size toward the bottom. 

Two slits are made in each 
flower below the centre large 
enough to admit a ribbon to 
pass through easily. A yard 
and a half of pink ribbon is re- 
quired, an inch and a half in 


a 


AND BOW-KNOTS. width. 








The lettering of the days of 
the week is done with ink, water-color, or with gold paint if 
preferred. 


MARKETING BY MAIL. 


yo have been advised to secure the jobber’s catalogue, 
because you may rely fully on what is there set down 
as the best. The retailer will send, on application, a cata- 
logue without prices, from which you may order as from 
the other. In that case though, you are more at sea, unless 
experience has taught you the value of certain marks, also 
what to avoid. No matter whose list you use, choose from 
it the best things your purse will allow. But even if you 
can afford fancy prices, it is not the part of wisdom to pay a 
third of your money for fine packages or imaginary flavors. 

Send money by postal or express orders. Nearly all 
dealers will take out of the bill the cost of obtaining them. 
Money in letters is notoriously insecure, and goes always at 
the sender's risk. Checks with unknown signatures are open 
to suspicion, to say nothing of being sometimes at a dis- 
count, if they come from afar, while money-orders are the 
same as cash in band. 

Almost any large dealer will be glad to send by mail, upon 
application, samples of such of his wares as are easily mail- 
able. Indeed, you may have your trial order sent by post if 
you confine it to such things as are not breakable, and can be 
put in four-pound packages. The cost is eight cents the 
pound. Express charges are usually cheaper than postal 
rates, and for parcels expressage is the more satisfactory. 

Express rates are estimated according to distance. By the 
hundred- weight, you will find them proportionately much 
lower than on smaller packages. Indeed, if you can put your- 
self in touch with a reasonable and obliging dealer, it will save 
you money, time, and trouble to order of him in quantity, 
say twice a year. With ample store and closet room, a six 
months’ supply brings pleasure, not embarrassment. Green 
coffee is best bought by the sack. Keeping improves the 
strength and flavor. Tea does not lose, neither do spices, 
flavorings, wines, liquors. Farinaceous foods require only 
to be kept dry, so do dried fruits, nuts, and such small deer. 
Things in tin, like the poor, we may have always with us, 
Those in glass are best kept cool and dark. 

In estimating the probable weight of your order, remember 
that a quart tin weighs three sabotage pint one-half as 
much. Glass is a little heavier—the quart is four pounds, 
the pint two. That is for fruit, olives, pickles, or spiced 
meats. In case of oil or wine, the weight is much less, 

If your order is big enough to be sent as freight, the cost 
will be materially reduced, but for long distances that 
method is not recommended. Especially if there are trans- 
fers, there is great likelihood of isolated packages gettin 
pushed to one side, and if not lost, so delayed as to lose half 
their value before coming to hand. 

Whether or no you order from it, you will hardly regret 
sending for the jobber’s catalogue. or you will find ita 
liberal education in savory things, full of dainties from the 
earth, the heavens above, the waters under the earth. Be- 
sides, it will tell you of soaps and scents, of paints and 
polishes, of delightful new kitchen conveniences—of house- 
hold betterments that embody 


“The fairy tales of science and the long result of time.” 


It is a compe.d of this compendious age, altogether impres- 
sive, without steam, steel, electricity. ‘The whole world has 
been laid under tribute to furnish forth its array. She 
must be a dull housewife indeed who does not find it good 
to the use of edifying. Marra McC. WILLiaMs. 


Rack for Cards or Invitations. 


byl seven wild roses from celluloid, and paint with oil 
paints, or make them of Whatman’s heavy paper and 
tint with water-color. Geranium lake in either case will 


The largest flowers at the top are about four inches across, 





RACK PUR CARDS OR 
INVITATIONS, 





Pio. 2—WORKING PATTERN OF PEACOCK-FEATHER BORDER, FIG. 1. 









id cord is sewed 
rder and across 
with sharp scissors, 
at the ends. Pink 
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LADY'S COIFFURE. 


Lady’s Coiffure. 


T= carry out this coiffure successfully the hair should be 
quite dry and fluffy, free from grease. The front hair 
is divided off and parted jauntily on the left side. Just back 
of this a tress is plaited and pinned down as a sort of founda- 
tion. The upper part of the front hair is drawn back loosely 
and pinned, then twisted, and coiled first 
into a small loop that rests in the parting, 
then brought down along the right side as 
illustrated. The back hair is divided across, 
and the upper part with part of the front 
hair added is twisted and coiled around over 
the first coil. The lower part is drawn up 
in a small knot with an open loop above. A 
small shell comb is thrust into the knot. 


Summer Toilettes. 

T= gown Fig. 1 is of pink and green 

changeable taffeta, made in the form of 
a princesse gown, which is largely veiled 
by a flowing Empire sacque of black lace. 
A pleated collarette of the silk has a lace 
ruche at the neck and front edges. The 
sleeves are balloon puffs of silk with a lace 
ruffle drooping over close forearms. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of light beige-colored 
veiling with embroidered borders, trimmed 
with dark green bengaline. A flounce with 
an embroidered edge borders the skirt, 
headed by three ruches, which are studded 
with ribbon bows at the front. The draped 
bodice enters a bengaline corselet, and 
opens with an embroidered frill on a benga- 
line plastron. An embroidered frill forms 
a short basque at the edge. 

The cloak, Fig. 3, is of brown and yellow 
changeable silk. The top forms a shirred 
yoke, above which is a turned-down collar. 
The sleeves have large puffs to the elbow 
and are close below. 


WHAT TO DO. 


\ THAT is the meaning of good society? 

It is an atmosphere in which the code 
of manners takes the leading rdle. It is, or 
at least should be, the place where genial 
spirits meet, where politeness, good temper, 
and true-heartedness, the greatest of all 
virtues, should be acquired, where kindly 
feelings and warm consideration for each 
and every one should be returned with good 
wishes and good-fellowship. Society is the 
holiday we take for ourselves, to be cheered, 
amused, and see the outside world, to form 
new acquaintances, to bind new friendships. 
Our kind sayings, our bright witticisms, our 
charm of manner, we give to those to whom 
we are introduced, whilst our affections, 
our love, belong to those who are near and 
dear, and so we “ view the manners of the 
town.” 

To earn the title of a charming letter- 
writera few matters are indispensable. Good 
linen letter-paper of cream white, unruled, 
with the address at the top of the page. 
The ink should be jet black, the pen select- 
ed best suited to the writer. The letter 
should be legibly written, without flourish 
or underline, the sentences well worded, and 
expressed in a way that should have ‘‘ a deal 
of human nature in it,” and should carry 
with it the magnetic personality of the au- 
thor. As a class, women are more graceful 
letter-writers than men. They are given to 
vivacity of expression, terms of affection, 
and see the queer and grotesque side of life, 
having more leisure and taste for its per- 


Fig. 1.—Snor Six Gown wirn Lace Empire 
Sacqve. Gown. Coax. 
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sonal view. A letter at all times is indicative of the culture 
and character of the person who writes it. Letter-writing 
is an art of itself, but can be easily acquired by proper care 
and thought. It is an accomplishment all women should 
cultivate. 

There are rules in the sending of letters that should be 
observed with strict ceremony, A business letter should 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIWERED VEILING 


have enclosed an envelope, stamped and addressed, when an 
immediate answer is required. For the close of a business 
letter, “‘ Yours faithfully,” ‘‘Truly yours.” For a friend, 
‘* Sincerely yours,” ‘‘ Affectionately yours.” As for your 
family, they can be addressed in whatever terms of affection 
your heart dictates. Never cross a page. stationery in the 
present day is cheap enough not toeconomize. After a letter 
is written, read it over, and mail without delay. 

It has been cited over and over again, the “‘ wrilten word 
remains,” Avoid pen, ink, and paper when offended. A 
fault-finding letter is not soothing to the person to whom it 
is addressed. Sleep on your bad feclings. A serene mind 
will come with the awakening, and you will see the situation 
in a better and truer light, If a letter of disapprobation is 
necessary, let it be brief, and couched in polite terms. By 
this means you will have nothing to regret. Don’t sccld on 
paper, for by so doing the writer appears to a bad advan- 
tage, and is considered an underbred person. 

it has been recently stated that conversation is a lost art. 
Certainly the listener appears to be out of date. Persons 
who have regard for the usages of polite society should re 
member that listening is one of the canons of good manners. 
Absent-mindedness is impolite. Every one is entitled to a 
fair share of attention paid him when conversing. If one is 
bored, courtesy demands he should still listen, and appear to 
appreciate the story that is related on the subject under dis- 
cussion. A writer on social etiquette once remarked that 
‘‘nine times out of ten the attentive listener is more admired 
than the most brilliant talker.” 

Avoid in conversation all mention of your own uffairs. 
The clever woman guards her hearth-stone, its sorrows, 
troubles, and annoyances, as carefully as she does the sacred- 
ness of her religion. The world admires your cheerfulness, 
your attractiveness, your brightness. Your griefs belong 
to yourself. They are your inner life, which should be closed 
with iron portals. Even if your heart break, recollect the 
critical public at all times likes a smiling face and cheerful 
manner, 

To dress for the pleasure and admiration of one’s family 
is to dress for a worthy cause. Let your attire always be 
charming and spotless. Your appearance at the first meal 
of the day should be one of tastefulness and neatness in the 
extreme. Faded, spotted, and half-worn-out gowns are not 
conducive to any woman’s good looks. To dress well does 
not require an outlay of money. It is an art that needs 
attentive care and thought. Besides the dress proper, a few 
hints can be given to the young girl of to-day which, if ac 
cepted with amiability and good-will, might serve her pur 
pose. Jewelry should be sparingly used. To wear it in 
the morning, at home, on the street, when shopping, is bad 
form. Pearls are for young women, diamonds for their 
elders. A well-chosen ring will adorn any hand, but a great 
number of rings is in questionable taste. The charms of 
youth are many. Fresh air, good exercise, plenty of well- 





Fig. 3.—Suor Sx Dust on Daivine 











cooked cereals, and an average amount of 
physical work bring with them three great 
factors—health, happiness, content of mind 

and give to the body nature’s own beauty, 
that is blooming and lasting 

The habit of one woman kissing avother 
publicly should be abolished. It is, to say 
the least, a foolish expenditure 
use terms 


To act or | 
of endearment on the street, in | 


company, or public places is in bad taste. | 


A kind look, a warm pressure of the hand, 
a tender inquiry, are all that are required. 
An overflow of affection between women is 
unnecessary. Any public display of affec- 
tion is against the rules of social life. 


A NOTABLE PICTURE. 


N the early part of the sixteenth century 
Holbein painted a portrait of a German 
countryman, no less a personage than Nico- 
laus Kratzer, the astronomer. It is a half- 


length figure, as large as life, and he is look- 
ing towards the right, whence the light falls, 
fur Mt aster Holbein delighted in showing a 

countenance as much as possible in full light 


The great star-student appears with biack 
coat, and over it some sort of a brown upper 
garment; on his head is a black cap; a white 
ruff and the edge of a red waistcoat appear 
at the neck. Theright hand clasps a pair of 
compasses, and in his left one sees a poly- 
hedron. Here and there one perceives math- 
ematical instruments: a ruler, scissors and 
hammer hang from the wall; and on a table 
is a sheet of paper, and upon it an inscription 
bearing the name Kratzer, and his age, forty- 
one years, and the year 1528. 

Our worthy astronomer presents a truly 


Bavarian aspect: his broad mouth, coarse 
chin, and large nose, though not lack- 
ing in interest, are not what may be called 
beautiful, yet there is about the face of this 


remarkable man evidence of undoubted ear- 
nestuess of character, and even a jovial ex- 
pression may easily be detected. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remed for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggist s in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-tfive cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 





A PITIABLE SIGIT 
it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of proper 
food. 't is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Fugle Brand Condensed Milk. Suid by grocers aud 
dcuggists every where. —( Ado.) 


CHILDREN TEASE 





for Dr. Hoxere’s Ceara Ceour Cuns. Cures coughs, 


colds, and whooping cough. Prevents Diphtheria, | 
tuetes pleasant, dees not naurente, Mailed on receipt 
of S0cents. A. P. Hoxsie, Baffal 


», N. ¥., Mfr.—{ Ade.) 





ADVER'LISEMEN TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
hati Breakfast Cocoa 






@ coup 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
Al Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 





is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 


delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


Your grocer sells It—They all do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. 
Manufactured by 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
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More Great Cures of 


Torturing and Disfiguring 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood Diseases are 

Daily Made by the Cuticura Remedies than 

By all other Skin and Blood Remedies Combined 
To those who have suffered long and hopelessly, and who have lost 


faith in doctors, medicines, and all thin 


human, the CUTICURA 


REMEDIES appeal with a force never before realized in the history of 


medicine. 


Every hope, every expectation awakened by them, has been 
more than fulfilled. Thousands of the best 
a prescription endorse and prescribe them. 

ommend them, while countless numbers in every part of t 


hysicians that ever wrote 
ruggists everywhere rec- 


the land say, 


“WHY DON’T YOU TRY CUTICURA 


Remedies? They are the best in the world.” They cleanse the system 
by internal and external medication of every eruption, impurity, and 
disease, and constitute the most effective treatment of modern times. 
Hence, since a cake of CUTICURA SOAP, costing 25 cents, is suffi- 
cient to test the virtues of these great curatives, there is now no reason 
hundreds of thousands should go through life tortured, disfigured, 
a humiliated by skin and scalp diseases which are speedily and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA Aptana at a trifling cost. 


Sold th hout the world. Price, Cogeuns 2 Copeeen 
Soap, 25c.; CuTicuURA RESOLVENT, $1. y PorTrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORA TION, we. ow All About 


Blood, Skin, Scalp, and Hair” mailed free. 


a@ For Pimp 
Rough Hands 


vand 


Flackheads, Red and Skin, Red, 
Dulitag ale. wen Galena Seam 





It is a great annoyance. 
=" infor 
Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and hain cures Eczema, 


Perspire 
hg ee A 

y ple. All druggists, soc. a box. 

Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Conn. 





COMFORT SOAP is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


pay) wh ry of Stringing, 
it in half a century. 


“THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. Catalogues free, 

















— 
tt only with the signature of ” 
GENUINE Justus von Liebig in blue” 
ink across the label, thus: ’ 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious portins Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Malvina CHAM 














". sfth Edition, postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps’ 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Of, T ,and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY | PARKER, F. R.A. S. 

A. P. & Co., rors Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
<Ren asaearodiame 














want in many thousand 


of old 
often difficult and always 
expensive, 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
ridiculously low. For the 
§ mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued Ly 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
doubt.—San Francisco Post. 


Several Numbers, with 
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MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


The above Cape can be made in 3 days, and 


sent to any part of the States for $60, and for 


$50 if unlined. 

Size of neck only required, and a perfect fit 
guaranteed. 

Samples of Cloths, or other designs in capes, 


| will be forwarded by mail on application. 





, " t Fulton Street, 
A Ssok like the Prestilin | ct al a 


Square Song Collection | ° 
has really been a long-felt | 


homes. To get the music | 
a songs is | 


but both of | 











1702 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 








For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit any 
waist perfectly. Made with a split in which edge of ma- 
terial is inserted. Can be had in Black, White, and Gray, 
Mohair or Silk. For sale everywhere. Sample yard sent 
to any address on receipt of 10 cts. by the Sole Importers, 


SECKENDORP & CO., 26-32 E. Houston St, N.Y. 


FREE. 


Three Cook’s Excursion Tickets to 
Europeand Return 





THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


(Manufacturers of the Canfield Dress Shield.) 


73 Warren Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


St. Germain’s 
FRENCH 
Furniture Polish. 


The best ever made. ly with a ar 
and a brilliant polish will ree the result. 

can delivered free to any point in the U ited 
States on receipt of 25 cents. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sele Agents for U. 8. A. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 
How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckies and Su; uous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
fe Hair and Dosey the ‘complex- 

4 Sock @ interest to every 


MADAME canta i gem ted 8 NY city. 
Ladies and giris if you 

















ae Paine 
2. TRICYCLE 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 
P BUROPB, HOLY LAND— 
Select parties ; facilities; choicest 
ocean berths. Send for “ oy Gazette.” 
HH. GAZE & SONS, 113 + (Est. 1844.) 
Seale, the 
allocine ray . lilastrated 
30 fist Rood Magic Seale amare 











ARPER’S CATALOGUE 
thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
Geen ree 























Altman & 60, 


18th St., 19th St., and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


DIRECT ATTENTION TO 
THEIR COLLECTION OF 


Imported »* Domestic 


COTTON DRESSES, 


IN A VARIETY 
OF MATERIALS, 
CONSISTING OF 


White and Figured Dotted 
Swiss, Mousseline d’Inde, 
Batiste, Chambray, Ging- 





ham, Crepon, Nainsook, 
Organdie, and Linon 
d’ Inde. 


ALSO AN EXCELLENT | 
ASSORTMENT OF THE 
LATEST STYLES FOR 


Seaside and Mountain 
WEAR 


White and Tan Linen 
Duck, Brown Grili Linen, | 
Marseilles, and _Pique. 





a EG 


CO csstadlhe K Cs 


LYONS 


SILK AND WOOL FABRICS | 


CRISTAL, ARMURE GLACE, 
NICOISE, VRILLE, ARMURE SILLAGE, 
BENGALINE, AND VELOUTINE, 
GLACE, FLAMME, AND OMBRE EFFECTS. 


WHITE SATIN, FAILLE, 
CRISTAL, AND VELOUTINE 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


SPRING COLORINGS 
Bor House and id Kvening Wear. 


Broadway c KR 19h st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Irish Ramadan 
Lawns. - me 
LEADING 
WASH FABRICS 
+> FOR <-— 


WOMEN’S WEAR. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


c 


MENDING 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c Three 
yards, 2c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAY THER SCO, Providence, R. I. 


SMALLEY’S 
LONDON LETTERS 


OTHERS 











AND SOME 
Originally written for the New York Tribune. 
By GEORGE W, SMALLEY, 


Two Vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 


Gilt Tops, $6 oo. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

CP The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canads,0r Mexico, on receipt of the price, 
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IT WON’T HURT ‘IM, 


i's Pozzoni’s. 





Pears’ 
"Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself in- 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most gen- 
tle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the 
only soap in the world that has 
no alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts-of people use it. 








BEST &CO 





Clothes For 
Little Boys. 


Fancy stripe Pique, colors, Blue and Whi-e, and 











Red and White. Jacket has rolling sailor collar 


and cuffs of plain Galatea cloih to natch the stripe ia pique, Vest and Ki.t Skirt in one piece. 
One of many pretty little wash kilt suits we are making for Boys from 2 to 6 


years , 


we also make smaller sizes with pants this season than heretofore, 


both in wash goods and wool fabrics—the fancy braided suits to wear with 


blouses are very attractive. 


No risk in selecting for Children in cur store, whether they are with you 
or not—all unsatisfactory purchases can be returned and money refunded. 


Samplis and illustrations sent on application. 


60 and 62 West 


23d Street, N. Y. 





_Onsteals bree fetere Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
7 Grades, of Best 

i. Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 

Ly Nented, Avril 9 

Zi, 1890, 
























: Goods, 
sent C.0.D. an: 


Suits and Wraps. 


** Dress stylishly at moder- 
ate cost by having your dresses 
made at the right 











We are manufacturers of 
Suits and Wraps, and make every 
garment to order, thus insuring 
a perfect fit and finish. We pay 
the express charges 

Our New Catslogue illustrates 

ackets and Blazers from $3.75 to 
; Capes $4 SS $40; Eton and 
Blazer Suits to $30; 


Waists, Travellin; fig Wraps, ete. 

whe TN 
logue t: er with a pe 
when g and an assortment of 
samples to select Seen, om receipt 
of four cents 

Bk. NATIONAL Loar 60 
21 Wi coster Btrest, ow York, 


MATTRESS 
PROTECTORS 


| Made of Bleached “Muslin both | both sides, “quilted wi with pure 
White Wadding to save the mattress, and keep the bed soft, 
cool, and clean. Sold by Dry-goods houses. Send for samples to 
























& Varick St«., 
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EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0."* 


ew York City. 











Unequalled i 


also for pillow 


jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
this brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, 


DRIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for 





cases in at and 45 inch widths. 








BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 
IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE WEAVES. 


PR! 


RADE-MARK: 
™ The 








“ VARNISHED _ 
genuine have the name B. Prizstisy & Co. 


LEY’S 


ARD.” 
Wear pee Ae 


5 yds. on the 


Late Developments 
IN 


Fashionable Dress Goods. 


We have replaced the early im- 
portations of dress goods, now 
sold, with the latest developments 
of Fashion—procured in Paris and 
London. 

The display of these Novelties 
is the chief feature this week. 

Rough Hop-Sackings, of Scotch 
make, knotted with silk. 

English Hop-Sackings, in plain 
and shaded colorings, differing 
from any previously shown. 

French Dress Goods of light, 
airy make for the Summer—Rich 
Grenadines and open effects show- 
ing silk lining. 

Changeable Melange, Fancy 
weaves, in plain goods, for those 
who prefer a solid color. 

We desire all dress-makers and 
other purchasers in search of fine 
goods to examine this choice col- 
lection. 


James McCreery &6o,, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York, 





CREAT SALE 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS. 


Printed India Dimity, Lg 
wide. A very pretty material, with 
small, delicate patterns, worth reach, 29c. 
POP FOI. 0. cccciessncevedcceccosesece 
Scotch Novelty Ginghams. 
inches wide. Exclusive desigue, 3 > (;35c 
for the London aud Paris markets. . 5 
Scotch Zeph Ginghams, 82 
inches wide. extra fine quality, beau- \25c 
tiful designs,well worth 35c. per yard bad 
a ae my B gna Xl Sestome st) 1 
nches wide, worth 25c, and 30c. te 
Ck acs caksbabibedidesdes <600 chat 9 Cc ad 
Galatea Cloth, 30 inches wide. The) 


latest novelty for boys’ and children’s > |35ec 
wear. Excellent for rough use...... ® 
Mousseline de l'Inde, 32 acl 


wide. A very pretty fabric, sp iat 
weight, and beautiful in oe age 


‘s29e. 


The be-t — 
for 45c. per yar 
Pampas Percales, 82 inches wide. 

Very desirabie for dress and shirting 


urposes, similar in weight to the 

eon French goods, and well worth 1 7c. 
25c. per yard 

Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
23d Street, New York City. 








Dry Goods. Established 1840 


1784, 1893, In Lvery 
Variety. 









Ov 
: For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


| Sela by all Respectable Denlers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


SHORN 
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Dr THOMPSON 
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rHE BICYCLE FAD, 


RUGGLES, THE GROOM. “Miss EMMA WILL ‘AVE TO 
GO BACK TO RIDIN’ HER 'ORSE, OR I GIVES NOTICE; A RE- 
SPECTABLE MAN OF MY AGE CAN'T RISK HIS NECK ACCOM- 
PANYING HER ON ONE OF THESE MACHINES.” 


AT THE CIRCUS 
Jonson. “IT hope the performance 


PROBABLY. 
“I wonder what a man’s sensations 


won't begin for a good while yet.” ~ : - . © ; =e 
Nuuse. “ Why, Judson dear ?” pat Py is struck by lightning ? 
Juvaon. “Why, because then it will , 


“TI should think he'd feel more or 
less thunderstruck,” said Hicks. 





wer until Lhe show is over. 
quia 
Sun “I love to hear Colonel Blow- 
hard talk of his war experiences. By- 
the-way, which side was he on ?” “Say, Bobbie,” said Mr. Saphead, 
He. “ The other side.” “what does your sister like best in the 
Sue. “A Confederate?” world? I want to send her a present.” 
lin “No; the other side of the At- * Better send Mr. Harlow up to her. 
Jaret She's daft on him,” said Bobbie. 


—_—_o————. 
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TRUTHFUL JAMES. 


“GREAT ScoTT! OLD MAN, WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU DOING 7” 
“WELL, DON'T GIVE IT AWAY, BUT | DON’T WANT TO TAKE THE CHILDREN TO THE 
CIRCUS THIS AFTERNOON, AND I'M TRYING TO GET UP A HEADACHE.” 


WORTH THE MONEY. 


Patient. “* What do you mean, doctor, by this 
bili for a hundred and twenty-five dollars, when 
you came to see me only four times ?” 

Docron. * Well, I don't see how you can com- 
plain, for I haven't charged you anything for 
those four visita.” 

Patient. “ Then what ie thie bill for?” 

Dooron. “ Why, you said that you got along 
better when ! stald away than when I came, so 
I have just chavged you for the times I've staid 
away.” ; 

‘What hae thie little water-tank to do with 
the fornace 7" asked Mra. Nawed, as she and her 
hasbhand inspected their !!ttle house. 

“That's the damper, my dear,” said Nuwed, 
with the air of one who knew he was right. 


—_—_——_o—- 


“I think whistling should be taught to boys 
in echoo!,” said Harkaway 

“Why ?" queried Barnum, 

* Because, if it waa, you couldn't get "em to 
practise it outside,” said Harkaway. 


> 


“ Yon are not entirely French, are you, Count 
Pollyvoo 7” 

“Onl, madame. I am French through and 
through. Why do you ask?” 

“IT am certain you have a Roman nose.” 


— »—_—_ 


Some years since (writes a Bazan correspond- 
ent) I was one of a rather bilarious party driv- 
ing throngh the Adirondack woods. In a 
lucid, serious moment one of the ee hae 
the name of a low-growth shrub along the road- 
vide. “It's a sycamore,” some one responded. 

‘The people in this region call it a sycamore, 
and they know.” A sharp discussion followed, 
and a naturalist would have writhed to hear the 
heterodox classifications, the first speaker per- 
sisting “it is a sycamore.” 

* But Scriptare’s against that theory,” said a 
thevlogical stadent, finally, and we clamored for 
the counter-evidence. “ Zaechens resorted to a 
sycamore-tree to see hie Lord, and the injunction 
waa, ‘Zacchens, come down !’ Now if the ayca- 
more were that contemptible height, the com- 
mand woakd have been, ‘ Zaccheus, get up /'” 

—__—_>—— 

“ Were you at the Bronsons’ reception 7” 

“No. [ don't speak to Bronson any more. 
Ever since he fired me out of his house last 
January, I've cut the beggar dead.” 











FASHION NOTE. 


BINGLETON'S BOY 


Bingleton was chuckling to himself all the morn- 
ing, which was rather singular, for Bingleton was 
a morose sort of a fellow. His fellow-bookk 8 
at Barker, McLise, & Company's banking establish- 
ment had frequently averred that Bingleton was a con- 
vincing exhibit in the chain of evidence proving the 
evolution of man from the vegetable kingdom. Bin- 
gieton's original ancestor, they were certain, had been 
nothing more or less than a lemon, and in the growth 
from lemon to Bingleton nothing but the form and capa- 
bilities had been changed ; the sourness all remained. 

Suddenly, however, Bingleton began to pan out a 
new kind of ore, as it were. Occasional chuckles had 
been noted for monthe, but such a series of them as 
this morning had addaced was something hitherto 
eutirely unknown, 

“Some one of his friends must have died,” whis- 

red one of the clerks to hie vie-a-via. “I don’t be- 

jeve anything bat misfortune conid make Bingleton 
smile, and chackles like that must indicate some dire 
happening in his circle—if he has a circle.” 

“| don't believe he has a circle,” said another clerk. 
“If he has, he’* probably at the very central point, 
#0 that no part of the circle shall be nearer to him than 
he can pousibly help.” 

“I think it's ey enongh to ask about,” ob- 
served the first clerk. “ He may be going mad." 

So Bingleton was requested to explain why he 
chackled. Contrary to their expectations, he re- 
ceived their inquiries pleasantly, and explained.  ~ 

“I'm laaghing at some things my = has been 
saying recently,” he replied. 

* You haven't a boy, have you?” queried the clerk. 

“How could he say things to make me laugh if I 
hadn't ?” asked Bingleton, with a frown. 

“Of course he couldn't,” said the clerk, meék)y: 
“bat you never told us that you had a boy, you know, 
Bingleton, and so if the sudden realization that you 
have knocks us silly, you oughtn'’t to be angry with 
oa* 

“That's al) right,” Bingleton replied. “I don’t 
wonder the boy knocks you silly, because alongside of 
him all other boys dwindle into half-witted creatures. 
The point about ! boy is that althongh he is not 
Sy five years oid, he says such awfully bright things, 

or instance, the other night, when his mother was 
singing him to sleep, he eald, *I know what stars are 
for, mamma.’ ‘What are they for, Henderson?’ she 
asked—be's named Henderson, after my wife's brother 
George. His last name was Henderson—and so was 
my wife's, for that matter. Bat to come back to the 
thing hesaid. ‘1 know what the stars are for, mam ¥ 
said he. ‘ What are they for, Henderson ?’ . 
You see, we always make it a point to inquire into the 


FOUL PLAY. 





Miss BUDD'S SPRING-HAT WAS THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION ON THE AVENUE YESTERDAY. 


slightest little thing in which the boy takes an interest. 
That's only right, you know. If parents would be more 
considerate of their children’s views, the race would 
be the better for it My parents were always so with 
me, and I feel the good effects of it every day I live. 
The other course makes cynics of children, and makes 
them appear to others to be out of sympathy with the 
world. So when Henderson said, ‘I know what stars 
are for, mamma,’ Mrs. Bingleton very naturally said, 
* What are they for, Henderson ?’ Then he blurted out 
with, ‘ Street lamps for birds." Wasn't that bright? By 
Jove, I've been langhing more than a week over that.” 

Here Bingleton ga sternly over the top of hie 
spectacies at the second clerk, whose mirth did not 
seem to be altogether adequate to the situation. 

“ Yon don't appear to see the point of that remark, 
Mr. Tompkins,” he said. 

* Oh—indeed Ido. Ha-ha-ha!” langhed Tompkins. 
“Why, of course. I don’t show my mirth quite so ef- 
fusively as other people do, that’s all. Besides, I think 
the humor of the boy’s remark is not of the side-split- 
ting sort. It gives to an intellectual guffaw down 
in jone’s—ah—in one’s insides. It is the same kind 
of langhter one induiges in over some subtie bit 
of humor which—er—which one would rather expect 
to find in a volume of esenys than in a comic paper.” 

“He must be a very bright boy,” said the first clerk. 

“ Oh, that isn’t anything to some of the things Hen- 
derson says,” said Bingleton. “ He told me the other 
night that grass was grecn becanee it wasn’t red, white, 
and blue: and when he was up in the country last 
summer, he told a farmer that he onghtn't to let the 
sheep lick their chope for fear of swallowing the 
paint. You see, Henderson's toy sheep have painted 
mouths, and of course—” 

“But 1 don't see how sheep conld lick their own 
chops,” sald Mr. samughine. “The chops come from 
the sheep's ribs, and they're inside, not outside.” 

“If you had Henderson's brains,” Bingleton retort- 
ed, “you'd know that the chops I referred to the 
sheep's licking were not lamb or mutton chopa, bat 
chops in the slang sense, referring to the jaws,” 

“ Do you let your boy use slang 7’ queried the clerk. 

“1 do not, efr; but when a lad under five is capable 
of saying things like that, the substance of it is so 
Pi ng that I can overlook the form of it. Farther- 
more, you gentlemen are neglecting your work. If 
you do not waste less of your employers’ time, I shall 
deem it my duty to speak to them about it.” 

“What was the use of irritating the old man, 
Bunker ?” queried Tompkins, later. 

“1 wanted to stave him off. If we'd let him go on, 
he'd have put us to sleep with the dazzling wit of Bin- 
gieton janior,” said Bunker. 

“You did right,” said Tompkins And silence 
reigned once more. Can.iyie Surrn. 























SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


H* home life, it is said, was a quiet one; 
yet he was noted for open-handed hos- 
pitality, ard seldom a day without 
— at his board, His friendship with 
ohnson must have been very cordial. Itis 
rejated that the day before Johnson's death, 
he made of the great artist three requests— 
first, that he should forgive him the thirt 
pounds loaned some time before ; ‘acond. 
that he would read the Scriptures daily; arid 
lastly, that he woulePret paint on the Sabbath. 

It is written of Sir Joshua that he was an 
adept in compliments. When he painted 
Mrs. Siddons as the ‘‘ Tragic Muse,” he put 
his name on the border of her garment. Ex- 
amining the picture, Mrs. Siddons smiled, 
and upon mention of it by her, the artist re- 
plied, “‘I could not lose the opportunity of 
sending my name to posterity on the hem of 
your garment.” 

Late in life, when about sixty years of age, 
on account of approaching blindness, he gave 
up reading lectures at the Royal Academy. 
Up to this period he had sent two hundred 
and forty pictures to different exhibitions. 

He was a genial, happy man, very dear to 
his friends: outside his professional career 
his full rich life drew many to his side. One 
who deeply appreciated the breadth and 
nobleness of his character has written : 
‘*They made him a knight; they buried him 
with an empire's lamentation; bat nothing 
honors him more than the gift of the folio 
English dictionary of the last revision which 
Johnson left him in his will, the dedication 
poor loving Goldsmith placed in the ‘ Desert- 
ei Village,’ and the tears which, five years 
after his death, Burke could not forbear to 
shed over his memory.” 

Sir Joshua died in 1792. 


AN EMERGENCY CLOSET. 


THINK we have all known what it is 
to be aroused from a sound sleep by the 
terrible sounds of the croupy cough (at least 
we who are mothers), and we have sometimes 
remembered with dismay that we had no ip- 
ecac or other remedy at hand. And some of 
us—I trust not many—heve seen our teething 
babies go into convulsions in the middle of 
the night, when there was no fire in the 
kitchen stove nor hot water in the boiler. 
Lesser evils, too, as burns, cut fingers, and so 
on—how often where there is a family of 
little childreh do we have to doctor such ills! 
After a good many tribulations for lack of 
the right thing at the right moment, I estab- 
lished in my home an emergency closet. 

Its position recommended it most highly. 
In the corridor between my own door and 
that of the nursery it stood, and it seemed to 
have been made ‘le nothing else, for it was 
shallow, with many shelves across one-half 
of its space, and the other half was reserved 
for hanging purposes. 

The first rule I made was this: nobody 
was to go to it except in an ommergency. The 
next rule forbade anything being placed in 
it save by myself. The third and last was 
that the key should always hang beside the 
locked door, beyond the reach of the little 
ones. 

And having prepared my closet and an- 
nounced my rules,I proceeded to arrange 
the interior and classify its contents, 

The top shelf contained medicines, all 
distinctly and carefully labelled, and with 
good stout corks or glass stoppers in the bot- 
tles. Little boxes.of ointments and salves 
stood well in view in one corner, and there 
were three spoons of the three sizes called 
for in giving medicine. On the shelf below 
was a box of mustard plasters, a bundle of 
old linen, some of it cut into strips and rolled 


for bandages, and sgme left in large pieces | 


as needed; a bundle of white flannel, old 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“700 Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’”’ Probably because they 
don’t use 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Boo! ; send us your address, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macheth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





and soft; a pile of half-worn towels; another 
of old sheets; and a thin old blanket, to be 
put around a hot bath while piving it toa 
sick baby. On the same shelf, by the mus- 
tard plasters; was a jar of mustard, one of 
flaxseed, and one of hops. 
On the lowest shelf stood a coal-oil stove, 
a large copper kettle, and a deep tin foot-tub 
large enough to hold a chiid of two years 
with plenty of hot water to cover it to the 
neck. . Here-also were sponges of different 
sizes. 
From the hooks hung several useful 
articles, A warm eider-down flannel wrap- 
per, too faded to see daylight, but the very 
thing for a sudden tumble out of one’s warm 
bed in the cold winter nights ; other flannel 
garments of various sizes useful as wrap- 
pings for children, of herbs, bags of 
woollen rags, bags of old linen too far gone 
for anything but lint, and a number of other 
odds and ends, all having a distinct and well- 
known value. Having placed each article in 
its established position, I could go to my 
“‘emergency closet” in the dark if needful, 
and place my hand on exactly what I want- 
ed. If my sisters who are house - mothers 
will try my plan, I am sure they will ac- 
knowledge that it is a good one. For m 
part, I know not how I managed at all in the 
days when I had no “‘ emergency closet.” 
Maria PENDLETON KENNEDY. 
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ROYAL Baking Powder is re- 





ported by the U.S. Government, 
after official tests, highest of all in 
leavening power. It is the best 
and most economical; a pure 


cream-of-tartar Baking Powder. 











the world. You can 





ig now as essential to a lady’s boudoir as a dressing-case. 

The Whiting Paper Co. recognize and meet the de- 
mand most fully. Their «Standard Linen” and nuv- 
merous other styles of paper are correct for society use. 
They are the largest manufacturers of fine stationery in 


papers at your stationer’s. Ask for them. 
WHITING PAPER CO., 148 to 152 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


E CORRESPONDENCE PAPER | Sit is your 


_ 


| to the interests of 
f his customers — 
= you in particular? 
# Did you ever 


see an immense variety of these 

















built by ‘im pl 
ing in all its branches. k your stove 











Cooking 
Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 
The Wonderful 


| ‘NEW PROCESS, ef 
Original 5 


‘icity—will not get out of order. A stove that has simpli cook- F 
Ticheefon th ce end ter entabenes ebviam tall eanliadans Pres | and ___ Leonard 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


reflect that it is the consumer who 
must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [lillion Pounds per an- 
num? Have you ever tried it? lf 

















s not, why not? deo | you did not 

a - = a ao Ge | know that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 

we: <r Evaporating Vapor Stove bear the same relation to each other as 
‘Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. It is a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke or | Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

smell ; is abeolutel safe under all circumstances ; will save its price in cost of operation every month ; Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 









ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


St, N.Y. City! GHOCOLAT 





for sample and 











Catalogue of these new soft 





Babe, Child, and Mother. a 


= Gowns, Knit “Gertrude Suits” and complete outfit for baby. | 
BEST & CO., 23d Street, keep them: others will. 


directions for a 







MENIER 
Sales 


Baceed 33 MILLION Les. 





Arnold’s Specialties in Knit Goods. Send for Tlustrated | If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 





fabrics, Knit Diapers, Knit Night | YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 








Rae’s Lucca Oil 


-« 


Novelty Knitting Co., 25 Hamilton St. Albany, N.Y. | 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
© 









PATENT 


The Perfection - < FINGER 


= = of Olive Oil. | 





Prepared with bismuth by OH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 


FeLOUTINE FAY 


Caution. — Rone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE» : i the signature CH. FAY. 








tee ticket 
with every 
pair. 
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The most delicate and lasting -of Perfumes. 
Made on the Flower Farms, 


‘gouquet MAY ea 





If your dealer hasn't this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 


AYBELLS. j = ed yt 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 





Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. Cucumber and 
at on receipt of 10 cents. Elder Flower 
Cream 








She Was 
Right. 


J “And you say that 
your bright carpets 
are due to your car- 
t sweeper? I'll 
ave one to-mor- 







row. I know that one sweeping with the 
old corn broom wears mine more than 
the cost of a 


BISSELL ““Sweerer.” 


The “BissEL1s’’ brighten ts. 
Brooms mat them and Ghar tei. 








Sold everywhere. 


829 










Pree s_. CREATES A 
VL) PERFECT 
FRG COMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady's 





}Well-Bred 









ekin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and clear 
gro arend sald the best as the most delicions baby’s skin. It is not an arti- 
2% years. Our New ficial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
“Guide to whitens, It feeds and nourishes the skin tissues, thos 
Rose Culture” | banishing wrinkles, warks,and scars, It is harmless 
tains all the secrets | as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as dew js to the 
be ti about flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle lasts three mouths. 
We will send it to you gratis, SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady on receipt of 
sample copy of our Monthly 


10 cents if stamps to pay for postage and —- 








; S.?? Lady Agents wanted. Mrs. Geuvatsx GaanaM. 
ne som WSS "7 Beauty Doctor,” Saag neg ed i. Chicago, Il, ° 
ents want Ne ; ton, an 
DINGEE & delphie. a ior New Yor » 
iF CONARD CO., nn 
Roso, Growers } West Grove,Pa. GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 








and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
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SAINT CECILIA. 


O Saint Cecilia, hushed in sleep, 

Heaven's angels showed their brows of 
flame, 

And to her trance, so rapt and deep, 
Heaven's sweetest silvery numbers came. 


She heard the tones that thrill the skies, 
Her soul was caught to fields Elysian, 
And in that hour without surprise 
Her spirit knew the heavenly vision. 


Thrice happy Saint, and happier we, 
Who keep thy secret in our love, 

And thralled by spells of harmony, 
In dreams behold the gates dbove. 


A TOUGH YARN, 
See illustration on double page. 


‘ie )UGH nothing in fiction ever surpasses 


the marvellous and striking occurrences | 
that constantly take place in real life, it is | 
often difficult for quiet stay-at-home people | 
to accept as true the stories of adventure told | 


by those who have travelled widely. Here, 


for instance, in this quiet village inn, the | 


course of life has been smooth and unevent- 
ful, one day like another, people growing old 
by almost imperceptible degrees, nothing out 
of the common stirring the surface of af- 
fairs 

When the old neighbor, who has been off 
for many years fighting with fierce natives 
in India, fording great rivers in Africa, hunt 
ing big game in Eastern jungles, and lead- 
ing a jolly, rapid, and exciting life, returns 
and relates his stories, the old friends shake 
their heads, and think they are listening to 
a tough yarn. Indeed, the temptation to 
draw the long-bow is by no means small in 
circumstances such as our artist has chosen 
for the theme of this spirited and delightful 
picture, in which each character is so happily 
reproduced, and which adds another to the 
many gems of art prized by readers of the 
BaZzak 


FOR WINDOW DRAPERY. 


N going into a new house, as so many 
people are contemplating at this time of 

the year, there are many little things one 
could wish were different, even if the house 





suits in all essentials, such as good plumbing, | 
a large light kitchen, cheerful dining-room, | 


and dry cellar 

For instance, the architect of the house 
may have added over the parlor windows a 
piece of stained glass, not very esthetic to 
our eyes; and yet it may be made a very 
pretty part of the window-furnishing by 
simply taking a little trouble and thought. 
A brass rod may be run across, and from 
this a pale yellow silk curtain may be sus- 
pended—yellow for the reason that the light 
shining through this color ig much prettier 
than through manyothers, Let this curtain 
be divided in the middle, apd yellow silk 
balls sewed on along the edges. These 
may be bouglit separately or by the yard, 
the latter often fastened to a'very pretty 
heading 

Then the shades can be put below thiis, just 
where the white glass begins. 

Now, for very little expense, a carpenter 


will make lattice-work, and stain it the color. 


of the wood-work in the room. Have this 
securely fastened to the casement or inside 
finishing of the window at the top, below 
where one generally puts the curtain-pole. 


Be sure that it does not in any way interfere | 


with the closing of the inside blinds. This 
will be found to be very effective, with the 
yellow silk showing through. Below that 
fasten another brass rod, with pretty muslin, 
lace, or Madras curtains falling down to the 
floor, and draped back with ribbons, or white 
cord and tassels if the curtains are white. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Tama 
little boy 
just il 
years old. My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 
of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first 





thing that has ever done her any 
good. She is only 4 years old, and 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old,till now she is al- 
most entirely over it—BIRT FRED- 
ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20,’93. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received, ‘To the following was awarded the 


ELEVENTH PRIZE. 


Do you say my cut glass sparkles 
Like a diamond without flaw? 
Ivory Soap has bid its beauties 
From its use new luster draw. 
Silver spoons, my souvenirs, 

Vie with windows, in their gleam 
Owing to the magic influence 

Of the Ivory’s power to clean. 
Blankets, too, have felt its spell 
And left the tub like Alpine snow: 
Laces, in their gauzy whiteness, 
Still another laurel throw. 

From fine bric-a-brac poetic, 

To prosaic washing dishes, 

It is peerless in its action 

And obedient to our wishes. 

And the hands that labor with it 
Gain in softness, day by day. 
Ivory Soap be ever with us, 
Faithful servant, true alway. 

FLORENCE DUNREATH BREWER, Portland, Me. 

Corvricur 1893, sv Tus Procter & Gamate Co. 
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**—1 have tried every variety of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all 


apes Marion Harland 


Housekeeper’s Weekly, Feb, 11, 1893. 


“White Label” Soups, sent express prepaid i receipt of price. Quarts 
$8.00, Pints $2.00, 4 Pints $1.50 per dozen. ae ee 










Send 10 Cents and name of ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
your Grocer for Sample can. SOUP DEPARTMENT 
17 VARIETIES. KANSAS CITY. 





RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART 


"NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


Young Again. 
~ USE LOFTIE’S 
SALVATORIUM 


for restoring White, Gray, or 
Faded Hair to its natural color. 
as water; free 



























clergymen, and 
zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials. 


r Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
sia . . ’ : 
[3 SU. FOR A CASE IF WILL-NOT CUR 


Dear Sir,—Permit me hereby 

= toadd my t with nu- 

rena hee 

sent by mail 25. SOC. 1.00, to restore gr Tat 
N Oo Aa Elegant TOOTH POWDER, 2. | From expenence by 

Send 96, See use, I find it is all claim for 


w & Ca. Le , N. Y- it—a restorer par excellence, anpetes to =. use en- 
tirely free from mineral poisons so 0 uw ort rpose. 
. THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 

Send for catalogue—sent by express on receipt of price, $1.00 


HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Blackheads, 
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A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—The dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have tried them all 
fairly. Thanking you again, I 
remain very sincerely yours, 
Mrs, ———— 
Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 





The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U. 
S. on receipt of cents, 
BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
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